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Tanks deployed in Belgrade after unrest 

BELGRADE (R) — Yugoslavia deployed army tanks in the capital 
Belgrade on Saturday after bloody dashes between riot police and 
anri-Conummist protesters in which two people were reported killed. A 
Renter reporter saw four tanks taking up position outside the Yugoslav 
parliam ent together with 12 armoured vehicles with machine-gum at the 
ready. Yugoslav media said a policeman and a protester had been killed 
and at leas 76 people bun in clashes after up to 70,000 people gathered to 
protest against Communist controls of media in the republic of Serbia. 
The violence followed months of ethnic tensions in Yugoslavia, a Balkan 
federation of tax republics and many ethnic groups split by growing 
nationalism as h slowly turns towards democracy after 45 years of 
Communist rule. 
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Senate warns against Arab 
division, calls for building Iraq 


AMMAN (J.T.) — The Upper 
House of Parliament Saturday 
urged Arab leaders to reject die 
presence of foreign occupation 
forces on Arab land in Iraq and 
the Gulf region, and warned that 
*the continued presence of these 
3 troops constituted a flagrant 
aggression on Iraq and the whole 
Arab Nation. 

The Upper House criticised the 
polarisation process in the Arab 
World and the creation of axes 
backed by foreign powers which 
are hostile to the Arab World. 
The emergences of new axes are 
bound to deepen the divisions 
among the Arabs and cause harm 
to their national interests said the 
statement. 

The Senate emphasises the 
need for safeguarding Iraq’s 
sovereignty and territorial in- 
tegrity, and called on the Arab 
states to help Iraq reconstruct the 
devastated country and rebuild its 
intrinsic powers so that it can 
continue to offer service to the 
Arab causes and help the nation 
confront the looming dangers, 
the Upper House said in a state- 
ment issued after a dosed session 
attended by Prime Ministr Mudar 


The prime minister submitted 
to the House a political report 
about the, consequences of the 
U.S.-led war against Iraq and the 
current political moves in the 
area for the re-estabfishment of a 


just and comprehensive peace, 
according to a statement carried 
by the Jordan News Agency, 
Petra. 

In its statement, the Senate 
said th?t the Gulf crisis was a 
natural outcome of negative fac- 
tors that prevailed in the Arab 
region for a very long time, and 
problems that remained out- 
standing for many years. 

These included the colonial 
partition of die Arab World, de- 
privation of the Arab people of 
their right to democratic rule and 
to unity, and the squandering of 
Arab frmds in areas not contri- 
buting to the development of the 
Arab World, the statement said. 

In addition, the crisis was an 
outcome of the Arab World's 
impotence in confronting the con- 
stant Israeli danger. 

The Senate called on the Arab 
leaders to change this situation 
which, could create other crisis in 
the future.- The Senate said that 
the Gulf war was unjust and was 
carried out by the United States 
exploiting disputes between two 
Arab countries. Washington 
launched the war to stunt the 
growth of Arab power and pre- 
vent Iraq from progress, the 
statement pointed out. 

The Senate expressed deep dis- 
tress at the consequences of this 
war which ws designed to achieve 
Israel’s interests and those of the 
western powers by devastating 
Iraq’s economic and militar y in- 


franstructure, lolling innocent 
civilians and adding to the bur- 
dens of the Arab World. 

The Senate bitterly criticised 
Washington’s drive to introduce 
what is termed as the new world 
order whidi, the Senate said, is in 
fact meant to perpetuate foreign 
influence in the Arab World ami 
continued hegemony over Arab 
wealth. The House called on 
Arabs to work out a plan on their 
own to confront the American 
project and to safeguard the Arab 
order. 

The House said that the 
Palestinian question remains the 
most important issue for Arabs 
and Muslims and the crux of the 
whole dispute in the region and 
tiie root cause for problems pla- 
guing its countries simply because 
of tiie continued disregard of the 
Palestinian people’s rights. 

It said that tiie war on Iraq was 
aimed at providing protection to 
the Israeli enemy and perpetuat- 
ing Israel’s occupation of Arab 
land in Palestine. The statement 
urged Arab states to art in con- 
cert and demand the full imple- 
mentation of international legi- 
timacy in Palestine- so that the 
Palestinian people can regain 
their land and their rights. 

The statement landed the 
Jordanian stand since the start of 
the crisis and said that it was 
based on national principles that 
demanded Arab issues be settled 
witirin the Arab bouse. 


Israeli troops shoot, injure 
55 Palestinians in Gaza 


GAZA CITY, Gaza Strip (R) — 
Israeli troops wounded 55 Palesti- 
nians, including a five-year-old 
girl, Saturday in the worst vio- 
lence here since die Gulf war 
began in mid-January. 

The toll from dashes when 
troops fired on protesters in the 
occupied Gaza Strip was reported 
by Arab hospital officials and 
c^nic staff of a U.N. relief agen- 

Palesthrians in the strip, the 
West Bank and East Jerusalem 
marked 39 months of revolt 
against Israeli occupation with a 
general strike — three days be- 
fore U.S. Secretary of State 
James Baker visits Israel on a 
post-war peace tour through the 
Middle East. 

Tbe clashes were the largest in 
tbe Palestinian uprising since be- 
fore tbe war broke out on Jan. 17. 

Israel imposed a round-the- 
clock: curfew on tbe 1.75 million 
Palestinian residents of the terri- 
tories because of their pro-Iraqi 
sympathies. 

The revolt regained momen- 
tum last October after Israeli 
police massacred 18 Arabs at A1 
Aqsa Mosque in Jerusalem. 

4 The army has eased restrictions 
in recent weeks, but maintains a 
night curfew and restricts travel. 

Staff of tbe United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees (UNRWA) 
said that in the worst of the 
dashes troops shot and wounded 
45 Palestinians in Rafah in the 
strip. 

Most of tbe wounded in Rafah 


had slight to medium injuries, 
staff said, and many were soon 
released after treatment at UN- 
RWA’s Rafah dime. Some were 
transferred to Khan Youms's 
Nasser Hospital, officials there 
said. 

The army said 20 Rafah resi- 
dents were wounded slightly in 
clashes with troops. An Israeli 
officer and soldier were slightly 
wounded by stones and taken to 
hospital in Israel, the army said. 

Witnesses in Rafah told Reu- 
ters the dashes between protes- 
ters and troops were pitched bat- 
tles. 

Some soldiers were overheard 
to remark that tiie protester s 
were “crazy” to go on protesting 
faced with army gunfire. 

Youths also clashed with 
troops in Mughazi. Jabalya, and 
Nusserart refugee camps in ' *e 
Strip, according to Arab h ^tal 
officials who said seven ralesti- 
mans were wounded in Mughazi, 
two in Jabalya — including the 
girl — and one in Nusserait. 

Tbe Israeli military confirmed 
there had been demonstrations in 
Mughazi and said a curfew was 
imposed there. They said they 
were* checking on reports of 
wounded. 

A1 Fair, an East Jerusalem 
Arabic daily, said tbe Palestine 
liberation Organisation (PLO) 
had given the green light for local 
Palestinian leaders to meet Mr. 
Baker. 

Mr. Baker has said he would 
welcome a meeting with Palesti- 
nians but would not initiate it, 
because the United States did not 


want to be seen as “annomtmg” 
certain Palestinian leaders. 

Palestinian nationalist leader 
Faisal A1 Hosseari told Reuters 
there would be no meeting with 
Baker without a formal go-ahead 
from the PLO. 

“The decision to boycott the 
Americans was taken inside the 
occupied territories. It won’t be 
changed unless approved from 
Thnis, I mean the PLO,” he said. 

Asked about tiie report in AI 
Fajr, he said: “We do not deal 
with a green light. We need a 
decision, and it hasn’t come yet.” 

Last May Palestinian leaders in 
the occupied Arab lands declared 
a boycott of U.S. officials in 
protest against Washington’s 
blocking of a U.N. resolution 
calling for protection of Palesti- 
nians in the West Bank and Gaza 
Strip. 

The local leaders are also hesi- 
tant to meet U.S. officials with- 
out a dear directive from the 
PLO in Tunis lest they be seen as 
an alternative to the PLO. 

The problem of Palestinian 
representation has often snagged 
peace efforts. Israel’ adamantly 
refuses to negotiate with tbe 
PLO, winch Palestinians consider 
their sole representative. 

Washington broke off 18 
months of talks with tiie FLO in 
June last year, following a 
Palestinian commando raid on an 
Israeli coastal area. - 

The PLO’s relations with the 
United Stales have deteriorated 
further since then, because of the 
organisation's support for Iraq 
(taring the Gulf war. 


Poos says Arabs split over 
Arafat role; PLO chairman 
says opposition would change 


LUXEMBOURG (R) — Luxem- 
bourg’s Foreign Minister Jacques 
Poos said Saturday after a Middle 
East tour that the Arab World 
was spfit over Palestinian leader 
Yasser Arafat’s role in any re- 
gional peace t*iks because of his 
support for Iraq. 

But in an interview released 
Saturday Mir. Arafat said that 
Arab states which fought Iraq in 
the Gulf war would still accept 
hna as Palestinian leader despite 
-^backing of Baghdad. 

“I am tiie conscience of the 
Arab Nation and rep r es ent its 
holiest cause,” be sad in an 
interview with tiie German maga- 


zine Der Spiegel released ahead 
of publication on Monday. 

Mr. Poos, one of three Euro- 
pean Community (EC) foreign 
minis ters to make the tour, told 
reporters eight Arab states— the 
six Gulf Cooperation Council 
(GCC) members and Syria and 
Egypt — do not consider Mr. 
Arafat a suitable interlocutor in 
talks to end tiie Arab-Israeli con- 
flict 

Arafat’s behaviour has 
opened a Gulf between him and 
tiie group of eight,” Mr. Poos 
said. The GCC groups Saudi Ara- 
bia, Kuwait, Oman, Qatar, 
Bahrain and the United Arab 


Emirates. 

Mr. Arafat denied his pro-Iraq 
stance had set back chances for a 
Palestinian homeland. 

“This war showed dearly how 
important the solution of tiie 
Palestinian problems has become 
now. The Gulf war advanced the 
solution of his problem,” he said. 

Asked bow be could lobby tiie 
PLO if leading Arab states were 
hostile to him, Mr. Arafat said: 
“It would not be the first time. 
But that will take care of itself, I 
know my Arabs.” 

The EC has shunned contact 

(Coethned on page 5) 



HONOURING IRAQI WOMEN; Two young girts 

recite poetry In praise of the rfxwtfixfnpw of Iraqi women at a 
ceremony held Saturday at the Palace of Culture — see story on 
page 3 — (Photo by Yousef AI ’Allan) 

Qaddoumi in Amman; 
Hogg expected today 


AMMAN (Agencies) — Foreign 
Minister .Tidier AI Masri Satur- 
day met the head of the Palestine 
liberation Organisation (PLO) 
political department, Mr. Faronq 
AI Qaddoumi. Mr. Masri and 
Mr. Qaddoumi reviewed the 
latest developments in tbe region, 
Jordan's political efforts as well 
as the result of the visits to 
Amman by the European Com- 
munity (EC) troica delegation 
and the Canadian Foreign Minis- 
ter, Mr. Joe dark. 

Mr. Qaddoumi arrived in Am- 
man earlier in the day coming 
from Baghdad. 

hi London tiie foreign office 
said Saturday that British Foreign 
Office Minister Douglas Hogg 
will visit Jordan and Syria next 
week for post-Gulf war talks ab- 
out Middle East security and the 
Arab-Israeli dispute. 

A spokeswoman said Hogg 
would visit. Jordan from Sunday 
to Tuesday and then go to Syria 
until Thursday. 

Diplomatic sources said the 


purpose of the Amman trip was 
«o re-establish Britain’s rela- 
tionship with Jordan and seek its 
views about taHrimg the Palesti- 
nian problem following the with- 
drawal of Iraqi troops from 
Kuwait. 

British Foreign Secretary 
Douglas Hurd visited Jordan as 
part of a regional tour on January 
13, four days before the start of 
the Gulf war. 

Hurd has said that, despite 
differences of opinion between 
London and Amman, Britain 
should maintain close contact 
noth Jordan. 

Hogg's visit to Syria will be the 
first by a British minister since 
diplomatic relations were re- 
sumed between the two countries 
in November after a break of 
more than four years. 

Syrian Foreign Minister 
Farouk AI Shara, whose country 
was a member of the U.S.-led 
Gulf alliance alongside Britain, 
met Hurd in London last month. 


Baker gets Saudi 
pledge to work for 
Middle East peace 


Combined agency dispatches 

SAUDI Arabia has pledged to u 
play an active role in pursuing n 
peace in the Middle East and in si 
setting up a permanent security it 
force for the Gulf region, U.S. gj 
officials said. ” 

The senior officials, travelling u 
with Secretary of State James o 
Baker made the announcement *• 
late Friday after Baker met for a] 
more than 2 hours with King hi 
Fahd of Saudi Arabia. Baker tt 
then spent another two hours 
with Saudi foreign minister,- p 
Prince Saud. $ 

Senior U.S. officials, speaking fr 
on condition of anonymity, told A 
reporters no decision on specific 
actions were taken on this first leg 
of Baker's 10-day trip. 


But they said Baker received a 
“commitment” from tbe Saudis 
to pursue an Arab-Israeli settle- 
ment as weD as economic recon- 
struction and a permanent secur- 
ity force for the war-ravaged re- 
gion. 

“They made it dear they want 
to work closely with ns,” said one 
of the offidals at a briefing. 
“They intend to work actively in 
all these areas. What we certainly 
heard tonight was a commitment 
to be active.” 

Egyptian Foreign Minister 
Esmat Abdul Maguid left Cairo 
Saturday for talks in Saudi Ara- 
bia between Baker and U.S.- 
Arab allies. 

The foreign ministers of Egypt, 
(Continued on page 5) 


40 journalists 
arrive in Amman 


RUWELSHED (R) — Forty fore- 
ign journalists and two U.S. pris- 
oners of war arrived in Jordan 
Saturday after being released by 
Iraq, an official said. 

He said the PoWs, travelling in 
a separate convoy, were handed 
over to American embassy offi- 
dals at tbe Jordaxnan-Iraqi bor- 
der, before flying to Bahrain via 


Amman. 

The journalists, representing 
news organisations in Britain, 
France, Italy, Norway and the 
United States, were held by Iraq 
for five days. They also drove 
back for eight hours across the 
desert to Jordan’s Rnweished 

(Continued on page 5) 


Iraqi opposition postpones Beirut conference 

While situation in South remains 
unclear, Iraq disbands 5 divisions 

Combined agency dispatches mutineers. Saddam.” 

In Beirnt, Iraqi opposition The Iraqi opposition source. 
IRAQ on Saturday disbanded leaders meeting in Lebanon post- who requested anonymity, said 
five more army divisions formed poned the start of their confer- the meeting was also attended by 
after its Aug. 2 invasion of eoce from Sunday to Monday, Syrian and Saudi officials. 
Kuwait, and demobilised reser- organises said. The source said Habibi. who 

vists between the ages of 31 and Sheikh Abu Maytham AI was accompanied by Foreign 
34, a military spokesman said. Saghir told Reuters that delays in Minister Ali Akbar Velayati, re- 
in a statementon Radio Bagh- delegates reaching Beirut from layed his country's stand on the 
dad, the unidentified spokesman London and Iran had forced the unrest in Iraq to tbe opposition 
said the decision was made on tbe postponement of the three-day leaders. 

h a dc 0 f a decree by tbe ruling conference at the Bristol hotel. Velayati also reportedly met 
Revolutionary Co mmand Conn- Saghir is a member of the with Hussein Musawi and other 
cal dated March 6. Supreme Council for tbe Islamic members of Hezbollah, the 

That decree had stipulated that Revolution in Iraq, a coalition of Iranian-backed Shi'itc militia, 
new divisions formed after Aug. 2 Shi'ite Muslim fundamentalist which is believed to be the 
be disbanded “because rircumst- groups which is also represented umbrella group for the Muslim 
an rrs have {gw changed." It in the Iraqi National Joint Action militants holding 12 western hos- 
ordered tbe disman- - Commi ttee. tages in Lebanon. 

rHn g of 10 divisions and tbe re- Tbe committee called the A spokesman in Damascus for 
lease from service of soldiers Beirut assembly of hundreds of the Iran's official Islamic Repub- 
between the ages of 35 and 38. dissidents representing 17 lie news agency described the 

An Iraqi division normally groups, inducting Shi’ite and Sun- meeting as “just a routine visit.” 
comprises 100,000 men. But the ni Muslims. Kurds, Sodalists, AI Saghir accused Iraqi troops 
divisioas formed to confront the Communists, a splinter group of of using poison gas against rebels 
U.S.-led allied onslaught were Iraq’s ruling Baath Party and in at least two cities, 
believed to be smaller. former Iraqi army officers. “As of yesterday (Friday), the 

The latest announcement Scores of representatives chemical war on liberated Iraqi 
monitored in Nicosia, also said gathered in Beirut on Saturday' dries began." said Sheikh AI 
that all retired warrant officers, and began infernal talks on pro- Saghir. 

master sergeants and non- viding a coordinated leadership There was no independent con- 
commissioned officers who had f° r rebels reportedly fighting firmation of Saghir's accusation, 
been recalled to duty have been troops in Iraq. “Karbala and Najaf were sho- 

released. In Damascus, Iranian Vice wered with poison gas. All kinds 

The dismantling of divisions President Hassan Habibi met of gas are being used elsewhere,” 
coincided with reports of dissent with Shi’ite and secular Iraqi Saghir told reporters after talks 
in tbe ranks of the regular army opposition leaders Friday in an with Lebanese Prime Minister 
amid increased reports of a grow- apparent demonstration of Iran's Omar Karami in Beirut, 
mg rebellion in the south and support for the opposition factions The U.S. State Department 

north of Iraq. in their revolt against tbe Iraqi said on Friday the struggle in Iraq 

Iraq’s elite Republican Guard leadership. ,was very confused, with control 

units have moved in force to rout An Iraqi opposition source said of towns changing hands fre- 

opposition in several dries in the meeting with both secular and quently between government 
southern and central Iraq. In religious opposition figures forces and tbe rebels. 

Basra, tbe second-largest city “proves that Iran has no inten- Fighting was concentrated on 
where the rioting bagan last tions of establishing an Islamic Friday in areas of southern Iraq, 
weekend, there were uncon- republic in Iraq... that it respects especially Najaf and Karbala, 
finned reports of tank battles the will and freedom of the Iraqi said U.S. spokesman Richard 
between tbe guardsmen and army people to choose a successor for Boucher. 

Amid growing tension at home, emir 
of Kuwait promises more democracy 


TAIF, Saudi Arabia (R) — The 
emir of Kuwait, coming under 
U.S. pressure to bring political 
change to bis liberated homeland, 
promised Saturday to introduce 
more democracy and said be 
would return home in a few days. 

Tire emir. Sheikh Jaber AI 
Ahmad AI Sabah, met U.S. 
Secretary of State James Baker at 
this Saudi mountain resort where 
be has spent most of his time in 
exile since fleeing Iraq’s invasion 
of Kuwait last Jan. 2. 

U.S. official said Baker — due 
to tour Kuwait later in tiie day 
— was raising tbe subject of free 
elections in foe emirate following 
the Iraqi pullout. 

Posing for photographers with 
Baker, the emir cited “private 
reasons” for not returning yet to 
Kuwait but said he would within 
the next week. 

Following tbe war with Iraq, 
Kuwaiti citizens have called for 
increased participation in their 
country’s political life so far 
dominated by tiie ruling AI Sabah 
family. 

Asked if be would bring more 
democracy to his country, tbe 
emir told reporters: “Absolutely. 
We agreed on that.” 

He was apparently referring to 
a meeting with Kuwaiti opposi- 
tion leaders last October in which 
they demanded that die country’s 
constitution be revived and par- 
liament, dissolved by him in 1986, 
be restored. 

Tbe etnir said the constitution 
made no provision for given 
women the vote but he left it 
open as a possibility for the fu- 
ture. 

U.S. officials said Baker, on a 
regional tour to explore Middle 
East peace opportunities, felt 
free to raise the subject during 
talks with the emir., and with his 
officials in Kuwait following the 
Washington-led coalition’s war 
against Iraq. 

“Well talk about that general 
subject,” a senior U.S. official 
told reporters before Baker met 
the emir. “Now we can, once that 
government gets back in. we 
think that it’s legitimate to talk 
about it.” 

In the year before Iraq's inva- 


sion. Kuwaiti activists cam- 
paigned for tbe restoration of 
parliament. It bad been one of 
the most outspoken in the Arab 
World until it was dissolved at the 
height of the Iran-Iraq war. 

Activist clamour has increased 
since Iraq’s withdrawal and 
Washington is anxious to see 
political liberation as part of a 
“new world order” promised by 
U.S. President George Bush. 

Tbe emir promised in exile to 
respect the country's 1962 con- 
stitution, without referring direct- 
ly to tbe dissolved parliament. 

He is apparently unwilling to 
return to Kuwait until his safety 
and comfort can be guaranteed, a 
reluctance that rankles some 
Americans. 

The emir told reporters he had 
sent “a long letter to my friend 
George Bush.” 

“We and the Kuwaiti people 
appreciate very much the role of 
the United States (in freeing 
Kuwait) and we see it as a 
friend,” he said. 

During Mr. Baker’s flight to 
Taif from Riyadh, the new U.S. 
ambassador to Kuwait played 
down reports of tension between 
Kuwaitis and their government 
and that Palestinians in Kuwait 
were the target of attacks for 
supporting Iraq during the war. 

The ambassador, Edward 
Gnehm, said be believed that the 
push for greater democracy in 
Kuwait was widespread and that 
the emir and his government 
were committed to moving in that 
direction. 

He rejected suggestion that the 
emir had fallen into disfavour. 

He was “well-liked and well- 
respected. People can’t wait for 
him to come back,” Mr. Gnehm 
added. 

Baker was due to fly to Kuwait 
immediately after the Taif talks. 

Meanwhile, wives and children 
of some of the thousands of 
Kuwaitis taken to Iraq accused 
the government Saturday of mis- 
judging the extent of the prison- 
ers' ptight. 

Black-clad women mounted a 
vigil for the missing men said they 
knew of at least 22,000 held in 
Iraq compared with Prime Minis- 


ter Saad AJ Abdullah AI Sabab's 
estimate of about 6.000. 

“Tbe government has only just 
come back here. They do not 
. know what has been going on,” 
said one angry young woman who 
told journalists that 13 members 
of her husband's family were 
missing. 

About 200 relatives took pan 
in the protest to demand that the 
authorities do more to find their 
menfolk and bring them home as 
soon as possible. 

Iraq sent a batch of 1.200 
Kuwaiti prisoners home Friday, 
but then told International Com- 
mittee of the Red Cross officials 
supervising the operation that no 
more would be freed for at least a 
week. 

The Baghdad government is 
bound to treat all Kuwaiti civilians 
it is holding as prisoners of war 
under a ceasefire agreement 
reached with U.S. -led coalition. 

Iraqi troops scooped up 
thousands of Kuwaiti men and 
teenagers during the last days of 
the war and shipped them across 
the border to camps in Iraq. 
Many others were seized im- 
mediately after the invasion last 
Aug. 2. 

The situation of the prisoners 
and the confusion over their num- 
ber has become the focus of 
growing discontent with the gov- 
ernment's efforts to restore a 
semblance of normal life in the 
Kuwaiti capital. 

Kuwait City is still without 
electricity or water and no 
attempt has been made to remove 
the nibble of war. 

Four European women who 
stayed in the emirate throughout 
the occupation shared the anger 
of Kuwaiti families over the offi- 
cial attitude to the missing men. 

Diane Pike, a 39-year-old En- 
glishwoman married to a Kuwaiti 
b usinessm an, said no effort was 
made to provide the prisoners 
who returned Friday with proper 
transport, food or drink when 
they reached the border. 

“No one seemed to care about 
those who were taken to Iraq,” 
she said. “A lot of people are 
looking for their sons and daugh- 
ters.” 


I 
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‘Syria buying improved 
Scuds from North Korea’ 



TEL AVIV (AP) — Syria is 
buying improved Soviet-designed 
Scud missiles from North Korea 
and is capable of equipping them 
with chemical warheads, Israeli 
■newspapers say. 

Israel has learned that Syria 
and North Korea have signed a 
contract on the supply of Scuds, 
military officials were quoted as 
saying in several newspapers’ 
weekend editions, published Fri- 
day. 

The daily Hadashot said Syria 
made the deal with North Korea 
because the Soviet Union refused 
three years ago to provide Syria 
with the improved Scuds. 

The military officials were not 
identified, and no further details 
the deal were given. The 


were quoted as saying. 

According to Israeli army 
sources, Syria has been equipping 
itself with tabun and sarin, highly 
toxic types of nerve gases, since 
receiving chemical weapons from 
Egypt in the 1970s and then 
launching its own production 
programme. 

In addition, the missiles 
ordered by Syria from North 
Korea are more accurate and 
deadly than the version used by 
Iraq, the reports said. 

The original Soviet SS-1 Scud 
B medium-ranee missile bas a 
decreased payload of 180 kilom- 
etres, which allowed Iraq to 
increase its range to 600 to 700 
kilometres. 


on 


military command had no com- 
ment when asked about the inter- 
views. 

The prospect is worrisome for 
Israel, which during tbe Gulf war 
came under 18 Scud surface-to- 
surface missile attacks from Iraq 
— and still regards Syria as its 
perhaps most fearsome enemy in 
tbe Middle East. 

A total of 39 missiles were fired 
at Israel from Iraq, killing two 
people, wounding, 230 and 
damaging or destroying nearly 
11,000 apartments. 

All the missiles fired by Iraq 
carried conventional warheads. 
Iraqi capability to use chemical 
warheads thus remained unclear. 
Bat Syria has successfully com- 
pleted the development of che- 
mical warheads, Israeli official 


The North Korean variety, 
according to Israeli army officials 
has an improved engine and a 
range of 500 kilometres. Howev- 
er, it retains an original warhead 
of some 750 kilogrammes. The 
daily Maariv said these missiles 
are fired from mobile launchers. 


Syria wanted to purchase the 
increased-range Scuds for two 
reasons: It might fire missiles at 
central areas of Israel from dis- 
tant areas in Syria, making die 
launchers less vulnerable for a 
counterattack, and can also focus 
on targets in southern Israel. 

The Tel Aviv University’s Jaf- 
fee Centre for Strategic Studies 
says in its 1989-1990 Middle East 
military balance publication that 
Syria has 18 regular Send B laun- 
chers, in addition to he Soviet- 


get 


U.S. allies may 
top weapons, despite 
arms-race fear 


By Ashraf Fouad 
Reuter 


CAIRO — Gulf Arab states are 
expected to ask the West, mainly 
the United States, for precision 
weapons and advanced warplanes 
traditionally denied to most Arab 
countries, according to arms in- 
dustry sources. 

“They have a better than an 
even chance. I see much less 
hostility in the U.S. Congress 
now," says a Europe-based milit- 
ary expert. 

Any appreciable flow of top-of- 
the-range weapons would worry 
those who fear another regional 
arms race. 

The area’s military balance of 
power changed in the six-week 
Gulf war. U.S. military technolo- 
gy crushed Iraq's formidable war 
machine, created by both West- 
ern and Soviet arms sales. 

Congress has in the past block- 
ed White House requests to sell 
advanced arms, like the shoulder- 
held Stinger anti-aircraft missile 
and the F-15E. plane, to Saudi 
Arabia and other Gulf states. . 

It feared they might end up in 
Palestinian hands or be used 
against Washington’s chief re- 
gional ally, Israel. 

But experts say the close coop- 
eration and integration among 
armies of the Gulf states and 
western powers in the Gulf war 
could change this view. 

Experts believe the Gulf Arabs 
are particularly interested in F- 
156 equipped with additional fuel 
tanks to give them a longer range, 
air-to-ground laser-directed 
bombs and precision guided 
weapons like those used against 
Iraq. 

“That will put Congress in a 
difficult situation! because these 
weapons are only used by' the 
U.S. Air Force and the RAF 
(Britain's Royal Air Force)." 
‘says an expert familiar with the 
military needs of regional states. 

Germany, for one. has already 
announced the sale of 10 of its 
Fuchs (Fox) chemical sniffer 
tanks to Saudi Arabia. 

The White House has notified 
Congress it will sell Egypt 46 F-16 
jet fighters and over 1,600 bombs 
and missiles worth, SI. 6 billion. 


Egypt, which has 35.000 troops 
in the U.S.-led multinational 
force which retook Kuwait from 
Iraq last week, already has about 
100 of the advanced F-16s. 

Egypt, Washington’s strongest 
Arab ally, Syria and the six Gulf 
Arab states have formed a 
. peacekeeping force to patrol the 
region after the eventual pullout 
of 'Western troops. 

“If (U.S. President George) 
Bush is a salesman, he will not let 
anybody buy anything but Amer- 
ican." one expert said. 

Experts said availability of the 
weapons and financing the purch- 
ases were not serious problems 
even though the Gulf states had 
spent billions of dollars on the 
war. 


One U.S.-based Arab expert 
suggested that the United States 
in withdrawing troops could leave 
behind some weapons to help the 
Gulf Arabs boost their defences. 

“They have a tremendous bor- 
rowing power to fit the bill,” 
another expert said. 

In the past, Saudi Arabia, the 
world’s largest oil exporter, 
turned to Britain for Tornado 
warplanes and China for medium 
range CSS-2 missiles in deals 
worth more than $20 billion after 
Congress turned it down. 

Kuwait signed a $1.9 billion 
deal with Washington for 40-F/A- 
18 fighter bombers equipped with 
Maverick missiles before Iraq 
seized the emirate on August 2. 

And expers say Kuwait is ex- 
pected to ask the United States to 
double the order to help rebuild 
its military power. 

.“They might ask for F-16s on 
top of an additional 20 to 40 
F-A-18s,*’ the expert said. 

“There is also a very good 
prospect for helicopters in the 
Gulf especially the (anti-tank) 
Apache which performed in the 
Guff war much better than many 
experts predicted,” he added. 

Experts said the United Arab 
Emirates, Bahrain and Kuwait 
were eager to acquire the Apache 
or the Super Cobra in addition to 
other helicopter gunships and 
transport helicopters from the 
United States. 


made short-range Frog-7 missiles 
and SS-2ls, or Scarabs. 

The centre says Syria has 
“stockpiles of nerve gas. includ- 
ing sarin warheads for surface-to- 
surface missiles." 

Despite Israel's missile anx- 
ieties, the military officials noted 
a change in the Syrian statements 
regarding the Middle East con- 
flict, attributing this to Damas- 
cus’ desire to improve relations 
with Western countries. 

One official told Maariv that 
“the Syrians are ready today to 
pot techniques for a dialogue to a 
test, although they are still not 
abandoning their principles." 

Syria is seeking a return of the 
annexed Golan Heights, captured 
by Israel in the 1967 Middle East 
war, and demands that the Jewish 
state relinquish other areas cap- 
tured in that war — the West 
Bank, Gaza Strip and East Jeru- 
salem — to Palestinian control. 

Prime Minister Yitzhak Sha- 
mir, who opposes giving up occu- 
pied lands, has repeatedly called 
on Syria to enter into peace talks 
with Israel. 


Arafat says Bush plan 
conforms to PLO ideas 


PARIS (AP) — Yasser Arafat 
said Saturday that U.S. President 
George Bush’s post-Gulf war out- 
line for peace between Arabs and 
Israelis conforms to ideas adv- 
anced by tbe PLO. 

In an interview from Tunis with 
the French television network 
Aateane-2, Arafat called Bush’s 
speech to the American people 
on Wednesday “very important.’’ 

“The path of a solution of 
Middle East problems passes 
through a resolution of the 
Israeli- Arab problem and the 
IsraeJi-Palestiniao problem," 
Arafat said. 

“The most important thing is to 
put these ideas into practice," he 
said. “These ideas conform to the 
Palestinian peace initiative of 
1988. peace against the territor- 
ies.” 

Arafat was referring to the 
West Bank and Gaza Strip, occu- 
pied by Israel since tbe 1967 
Mideast war. The Palestine Li- 
beration Organisation hopes to 
establish a state in the territories. 

“For the moment, tbe big ques- 
tion is to know whether there is a 


double language on the part of 
the international community: 
One for Palestine and the other 
for Kuwait," Arafat said. 

“The problems of the - Middie 
East must see the participation of 
all the concerned parties, includ- 
ing the Israeli government and 
the FLO, under the direction of 
the United Nations," be said. 

The PLO in December 1988 
renounced terrorism as a method 
to gain an independent Palesti- 
nian state, and offered to re- 
nounce its armed struggle against 
Israel in exchange for the territor- 
ies. 

Frustration with Israel’s refusal 
to accept the proposition helped 
spur Arafat to back Iraq in the 
Gulf war. Iraqi President Saddam 
Hussein suggested he woald 
abandon Kuwait, which his 
troops invaded Aug. 2, if Israel 
relinquished the territories. 

Arafat’s support for Iraq dte 
pleased Arab members of the 
coalition and weakened the 
PLO’s international standing. 
Iraq’s defeat by the U.S.-led 
alliance leaves Arafat without tire 


backing of a major Arab country. 

Bush, trying to attach the 
momentum of his lighting war 
victory to die long-stalled peace 
process, has called for Israel to 
give up the territories in return 
for recognition of its borders 
through negotiation with Arabs. 

Tbe U.S. president said Israel’s 
security must be provided for, as 
most legitimate Palestinian poli- 
tical rights. 

U.S. Secretary of State James 
A. Baker has publicly offered to 
meet with Palestinian: leaders in 
tbe occupied territories during his 
visit to Israel during a Mideast 
tour this week. 

The PLO’s executive commit- 
tee in Tunis, T unis ia debated 
Friday and Saturday whether and 
how Palestinian leaders in the 
territories should meet Baker. No 
official decision had been re- 
ported. 

Sources dose to the talks said 
they were held under Arafat’s 
aegis and induded two of the 
more radical Palestinian leaders, 
Georges Habash and Nayef 
Hawatmeh. 


Ethiopia rebels claim 
capturing major town 


NAIROBI, Kenya (AP) — Anti- 
government rebels on Saturday 
claime d they have captured a 
second major town in northwest- 
ern Ethiopia in as many weeks 
of fighting. 

The Tigre People’s Liberation 
Front said in a broadcast that its 
guerrillas had destroyed govern- 
ment forces in Gondar, a regia a! 
capital about 500 kilometres from 
Addis Ababa. 

The broadcast, monitored in 
Nairobi, did not say when Gon- 
dar was captured or give casualty 
figures ou either side. 

It said Gondar and the sur- 
rounding areas were “completely 
free" of government control. 

The claims could not be veri- 
fied independently, 

The announcement came near- 
ly two weeks after the insurgents 
claimed to have captured Debre 
Marcos, the capita] of Gojjam re- 
gion, 205 kilometres from the 
capital. • . : -■ r 

Gojjam is south of Gondarimd 
is one of Ethiopia’s two main 
grain -producing regions. 

On March 1, toe insurgents 
claimed to have wiped out two 
army brigades in the fight for 
Debre Marcos and to have “kil- 
led. wounded and captured more 
than 1,300 enemy soldiers.” 
according to a rebel broadcast. 

Tbe government said Feb. 27 
that its troops in Gondar and 
Gojjam were engaged in “fierce 
battles to repulse a coordinated 
offensive by Tigrean and Eritrean 
rebels.” 

The national militar y campaign 

centre said in a statement that toe 
insurgents suffered heavy losses 
in their attempt to isolate toe 
northwestern provinces of Goj- 
jam and Gondar. 

Saturday’s claim came less than 
24 hours after another rebel 


broadcast claimed victories about 
240 kilometres north of the capit- 
al, north of toe. capital, Addis 
Ababa. 

On Friday, the Tigreans 
claimed to have killed 2,200 gov- 
ernment soldiers in fighting about 
240 kilometres north of Addis 
Ababa. 

A second rebel broadcast 
Saturday claimed the government 
lost 2,000 soldiers attempting to 
recapture Debre Marcos. 

The government says the insur- 
gents are trying to sever tbe 
capital’s links with northern 
Ethiopia by seizing the nation’s 
three main northern highways. 

One of toe highways connects 
toe capital with toe Red Sea port 
of Assab which handles 70 per 
cent of Ethiopia’s imports and 
exports and is home to the coun- 
try’s sole oil refinery. 

The road is also crucial to 
deliveries of - emergency .food to 
Tigre,. where an estimated. 1.2 
million people are Suffering from 
drou^t-reUt^^ardslfips!.’ 

The recent fighting breaks a 
nearly yearlong lull in the Tig- 
reans’ 16-year effort to overthrow 
President Mengistu Haile 
Mariam and install a hardline 
Communist rule. 

In late 1989 and early 1990, the 
Tigreans won control of their 
home province. Tigre. They then 
expanded tbe war to other pro- 
vinces. 

The Eritrean People’s Libera- 
tion Front is a separate and much 
larger insurgency that for 30 years 
has been seeking independence 
for Eritrea, Ethiopia's north- 
ernmost province. 

■ Although their goals differ, the 
Eritreans and tbe Tigreans have 
in the past coordinated their 
offensives against government 
troops. 


Rights group urges 
U.S. troops to protect 
Palestinians in Kuwait 


WASHINGTON (AP) — An in- 
ternational human rights group 
said ■ Friday that U.S. troops 
should protect Palestinians in 
Kuwait who are being accused by 
Kuwaiti residents of collaborating 
with Iraq. 

“As of yesterday, some 6,000 
Palestinians were reportedly 
being held witooat charges on toe 
authority of a military force 
acting in conjunction with U.S. 
special forces," said Andrew 
Whitely, executive director of 
Middle East Watch. 

“Many were severely treated 
before being detained." Whitely 
said in a letter to U.N. Secretary- 
General Javier Perez de Cuellar. 
“Dozens of others have been 


hospitalised, or kflled." 

State Department spokesman 
Richard Boucher said he had no 
evidence that large numbers of 
Palestinians had been detained. 

“We do not have information 
ou beatings, killin gs and things 
like that have sometimes been 
reported," Boucher said. 

Whitely also said tbe U.N. 
Security Council should pass a 
resolution warning Iraqi Presi- 
dent Saddam Hussein against 
violating human rights in putting 
down dissent within his country. 

“The cessation of hostilities 
between toe allied forces and Iraq 
does not mean that the Security 
Council's responsibilities have 
ended.” Whitley said. 


Kuwait oppqsitipn , group 
postpones piiannfett ' 
democracy conference 


LONDON (AP) — Organisers of 
a planned conference of Kuwaiti 
opposition groups said Friday 
they have postponed the meeting 
in order to allow politicians from 
Kuwait to attend. 

Ali Albedab, spokesman for 
toe conference on democracy in 
Kuwait, said the conference, 
which was supposed to take place 
March 15. was organised before 
the coalition forces drove out 
occupying Iraqi troops. 

“We didn’t think it woald be 
possible for anyone inside to 
attend. But now everything’s 
different," Albedab. a Bahrain- 
based Kuwaiti management con- 
sultant, told a news conference at 


a London hotel. 

The planned conference is part 
of stepped-up pressure on 
Kuwait’s ruling A1 Sabah family, 
now returning home to a ravaged 
country, to re-establish parlia- 
ment and hold free elections. 

Kuwait was toe only Arab state 
in the Gulf to experiment with 
democracy, but toe AI Sabahs 
dissolved parliament in 1986 after 
it became too critical. 

Albedah said he hoped to hold 
tbe conference in Kuwait in about 
a month’s time. “But I don’t, 
think they will allow it,” he said. 

He said toe meeting will be 
held in London if the Kuwaiti 
authorities ban it. 


Liberation highlights 
tensions in Kuwait 


By John Pomfret 
The Associated Press 


KUWAIT CITY — The libera- 
tion of Kuwait is bringing sim- 
mering tenaons in this com- 
plex society to a boil — be- 
tween Kuwaitis and the fore- 
igners who made this country 
work and between Muslim 
conservatives and western- 
leaning businessmen who want 
change. 

Now a new division is troubl- 
ing tok oil-rich emirate — be- 
tween those who suffered the 
seven-month occupation and 
those who left 

On a patch of desert in a no 
man’s land between Iraq and 
Kuwait, hundreds of Egyp- 
tians, Jordanians and stateless 
residents of Kuwait arc camp- 
ing out. 

Kidnapped by Iraqi forces 
retreating into Iraq, they have 
been refused permission to re- 
turn. 

“I was born and live in 
Kuwait," said Mouther Munir, 
a 27-year-old Jordanian living 
in a tent with nine other men in 
the no man’s land. “It’s a 
second country for me.” 

Kuwaitis say Iraq’s invasion 
of their nation taught them a 
lesson: they must become 
more self-reliant. 

Before Aug. 2, Kuwait's 
population of 1-2 milli on was’ 
60 per cent foreign. 

Some 350,000 Palestinians 
did the technical work, manag- 
ing businesses and working as 
engineers, computer scientists, 
nurses and doctors. Pilipinas 
cleaned and served, staffing 
hospitals, hotels and working 
as maids. Pakistanis ran phar- 
macies. Indians sold clothes. 

Many Kuwaitis did very lit- 
tle. They held paper-poshing 
jobs in ministries or Irved off 
exorbitant rental fees that fore- 
igners were charged for a 
chance to do business here. 

“We lived a lazy life," said 
Ahmad A. AI Yaqout, a pilot 
with Kuwaiti airways whose 
family makes most of its 
money in real estate. “1 drove 
fast cars and played with fast 
women. It was a good life." 

During the occupation, 
many Kuwaitis say Palestinians 
and others cooperated with tbe 
Iraqis, denouncing resistance 
.activists and providing, trans- 
L Dentation and other aidto Iraqi 
troops. 

Although government offi- 
cials and resistance fighters say 
the number of actual collabor- 
ators was small, toe average 
Kuwaiti appears to feel that 
foreigners did not suffer as 
much as they did during toe 
difficult seven months. 

“Clear them out of here,” 
said Mohammad Ibrahim Hus- 
sein, a 45-year-old supervisor 
at the Kuwait Petroleum Co. 
“They only wanted to get rich 
here. They have no loyalty to 
our country.” 

Already, hospitals report 
that scores of Palestinian 
youths have been attacked by 
army and resistance personnel. 

“What we are giving them is 


nothing compared to what we 
got from the Iraqis," said Aziz 
Ghuioum, a resistance fighter 
controlling a Kuwait oty police 
station. “It feels good to 
bloody these bastards.” 

Kuwaitis say the occupation 
has also opened a rift between 
conservative Islamism and 
westernization. 

For Safar Jahar, a 30-year- 

old businesswoman known for 

her burgundy Jaguar, the 
occupation taught her self- 
confidence and tout democracy 
was necessary for Kuwait. 

Spiriting weapons through 
Iraqi checkpoints and acting as 
a look-out for resistance bom- 
bers, Ms. Jafar says “I realised 
dial to be a Kuwaiti meant we 
must be a free people.” 

The ruling AI Sabah family, 
which has dominated Kuwait 
since 1759, must share power 
with the people, women should 
be allowed toe vote and parlia- 
ment must be given more pow- 
er, Ms. Jafar said. 

Ms. Jafar and other say they 
are amazed that the country's 
ruler, Sheikh Jaber AI Sabah, 
has yet to return. He remains in 
Taif, Saudi Arabia, where the 
government had established 
exile headquarters, awaiting 
toe return of order to Kuwait. 

In the middle class 
Sulaibikhat neighbourhood, 
however, where pick-ups and 
Fords outnumber Benz's and 
BMWS, men and women say 
Kuwait has no need for more 
freedom. 
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“We were already a free 
society," said Abdul Karim 
Sagar AI AH, a manager of a 
trading house. “We want 
Kuwait to be just like it was 
before the invasion. No 
changes. We had a good Hfe.” 
Around his spare living 
room, numerous bearded men 
nodded in agreement., 

“Women should stay in the 
home and toe emir should be 
toe emir,” said his friend. 
Rayed Abdullah 68. 

Layered on top of these sim- 
mering tensions is a new divi- 
sion — between those that 
suffered through seven months 
of Iraqi occupation and those 
who either fled or were abroad 
at tbe time of the invasion. - 
- Kuwaitis ytoo stayed behind 
often refer to .thetnsebees . as.J 
a hal Ms. Jan£, spealang^ram. J 
a plush sitting 'room in her 
father’s imposing three story 
bouse. “It doesn't mean hang- ■ 
mg around discos in London and 
Cairo or talking democra- 
cy in coffee shops abroad.” 
Many of those who stayed 
behind say they will not easily 
give up the powers and respon- 
sibilities they assumed once 
many of their bosses fled the 
country. 

“This is toe newest tension 
in our society,” said a recendy- 
Teturaed government official. 
Files in his office were taken 
home by an assistant who 
stayed during the occupation, 
be said. 

“To this day, I haven’t got- 
ten them back,” he said. 


Iraqi opposition meeting to coordinate positions 


By Nadim Ladki 
Reuter 


BEIRUT — Some-250 Iraqi dissi- 
dents representing 17 groups un- 
ited only by their hatred of Presi- 
dent Saddam Hussein meet on 
Sunday to try to give their coun- 
try’s rebels what they seem to 
lack most: coordinated lead- 
ership. 

The three-day Beirut confer- 
ence, toe largest in the history of 
the Iraqi opposition, was called 
by the Iraqi National Joint Action 
Committee (INJAC). 

Tbe coalition’s factions indude 
Shi'ite and Sunni Muslims, 
Kurds, Socialists, Communists, a 
splinter group of Iraq’s ruling 
Baath Party and former Iraqi 
army officers. 

The groups are backed by old 


enemies of Saddam — Iran or 
Syria ot both. 

Fighting between rebels and 
Iraqi government forces bas been 
reported in cities and towns in toe 
mainly Shi’ite south, and Kurdish 
areas in toe north, since last 
week’s end of the Gulf war. 

A spokesman for the Tehran- 
based Supreme Council of toe 
Islamic Revolution in Iraq 
(SCIRI) claimed Friday that up 
to 30,000 people had been killed 
and tens of thousands wounded in 
toe revolt which started in Basra, 
Iraq's second city. 

U.S. officials say it spread to 
more than 20 cities and towns, 
but with foreign reporters banned 
from areas of unrest, situation 
reports on Saturday were 
sketchy. 

Damascus-based spokesmen 


for two of toe rebel groups repe- 
ated and earlier claim that their 
fighters had seized control of toe 
northern city of Sulaimaniya. 

In Beirut, INJAC leaders say, 
they will discuss everything from 
a reported offer hy President 
Saddam to share power to forma- 
tion of an interim substitute gov- 
ernment. 

“The real problem for the up- 
rising is it has no leadership,” a 
leader of a pro-Iranian group told 
Reuters. 

A western diplomat said: “The 
western allies (in the Gulf war) 
hope the army will take out Sad- 
dam as we are opposed to any 
breakup of Iraq and toe opposi- 
tion groups are simply too di- 
vided to be effective." 

The largest grou ps -in the IN- 
JAC coalition are SCIRI and the 
Islamic Dawa Party, both Shi’ite, 


Jalal Talbani’s National Kurdish 
Union and toe Democratic Kur- 
dish Party led b Masoud Baraza- 
ni. 

The pro-Iranian leader, who 
declined to be identified, stud 
only tbe Kurdish groups and 
Dawa had real influence inside 
Iraq. But even they were unable 
to lead tbe rebellion alone. 


INJAC, formed last December 
in Damascus, “pleases Syria and 
does not upset Iran. It gives a 
popular title to tbe uprising and a 
face for any future ruling formu- 
la." tbe leader said. 


“Bnt what it needs is a lead- 
ership that can accumulate toe 
broad aspirations of the Iraqi 
peo ple and lead the rebellion.” 
SCIRI, headed by Ayatollah 
Mohammed Baker AI Hakim, 
claims to be playing a major role 


in southern Iraq, but even it 
concedes that it does not lead the 
uprising. 

“People inside the liberated 
cities are choosing their local 
leaders and appointing their offi- 
cials. Those leaders are disting- 
uished individuals who might or 
might not have a political back- 
ground,’’ said Sheikh Abu Maith- 
am AI Saghir, a SCIRI member. 

Opposition sources say tbe loc- 
al leaders have too many prob- 
lems in securing the cities and 
towns they have captured to be 
able to plan overall military or 
political action. 

The pro-Iranian leader re- 
jected western concerns that toe 
rebellion was aimed at setting up 
an Irani an-style Islamic state. 

“The revolt is a popular one. 
Islamic elements move in it but 
that does not make it an Islamic 


revolution," he said. 

He said Iran, which fought Iraq 
for eight years from 1980 to 1988 
and provides bases for many of 
the anti-Saddam groups, was not 
playing an active role in toe revolt 
rince direct intervention would 
backfire. 


“Iran wants to help the Iraqi 
people without harming their in- 
terests or itself,” he said. 
"Tehran’s intervention would 
hurt toe revolt and give Turkey 
an excuse to intervene in Kurdish 
territory in northern Iraq. 

“That is why even the most 
mutant of the (Shi’ite) groups, 
are not calling this an Islamic 
revolution, but a popular upris- 
ing. They want to gather the 
widest possible support for it and 
nave toe highest number of 
opposition leaders bac king it.” 
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CHURCHES 


St Mary or Nazareth Cfeartfi Swrifiefa 
Tel 810740 

AnembBcs a t Gad Ctaarcfc, Td. 

632785. 

St- Joaepb Cbnrcb TeL 624590. 
Owrck of the A nn i md a fl an Td. 

637440. 

De to Sate a nidi Td. 661757 
Tomb Chan* Td: 622366 

Chon* of Ok AnamdadM TeL 

623541. 

Aurikas Chard) TeL 625383, TeL 
628543. 

Armenian Cathode Chan* Td. 
*771331. 


Armenian Orthodox (Snack Td. 
775261. 

Syrian Orthodox Qwcfc Td. 771751. 

Aaatt Intentional Church TeL 

68S326. 

F -T*— 1 Luthcno Chord) Tel: 
811295. 

The Chav* of Jena Chrirt of Latter- 
Day Sadat) Td. 815817, 654932. 

WEATHER 

Bulletin supplied by the Department of 
Meteorology. 

It will be relatively cold and partly 
dandy and there win be a chance for 
scattered showera ot ram- Winds wiB 
be northwesterly moderate. la Aqaba, 
winds wiD be northerly moderate and 
seas calm. 

MmAnax. temp. 

AntflHB.. 57 15 

Aqaba 

SSfflS V19 


Jordan VaHey 13/22 

Yesterday's high temperatures: Am- 
man 19. Aqaba 23. Hunwfity readings: 
Amman 85 per cent, Aqaba 25 per 
cent. 

USEFUL TELEPHONE 
NUMBERS 

NIGHT DUTY 

AMMAN: 

Or. Mohammad Khalil 896294 

Dr. Akram Sambas 894611 

Dr. ZemAlZagUonl 6*5*1 

Dr. Sana Kbonri 681373 

Rras pharmacy 661912 


Fcnkrws pharmacy ’ — * :... 778336 

AI Asema pharmacy ............. 637055 

Nairoukh pharmacy 623672 

AI S g i gm pharmacy 636730 

Yacoub pharmacy 644945 

ghwy icuit p^|HTjmL.y _ „ 637660 

DUUD: 

Dr. Radwaa AlSaad I—) 

Al Shares' pharmacy 275825 

ZAKQA: 

Dr. Yoosef FadD (— ) 

Khafifeh pharmacy 985417 

EMERd 

Food Control Centre ............. 637111 


Civil Defence Department 661111 

Gvil Defence Immediate 

Rescoc, 630341 

08 Defence E merg e ncy 199 

Rescue Police ..... 192,621111,637777 

Fire Brigade 891228 

Blood Bank 775121 

Highway Police 843402 

Traffic Prime .. 896390 

Indi te Security De part m en t 630321 

Hotel Compbrian 605800 

Price Complaints 661176 

Water and Sewerage 

Complaints... 897467 

Amman Municipality 

Complaints 787111 ■ 

Telephone Information 

(directory MBStance) - 121 

Overseas Crib 010230 


Central Amman Telephone 

Repain 623101 

AbdafiTefepbooe Repairs 661101 

Jordan Tdmrisioa 773111 

Radio Jordan 774111 

Water Authority 680100 

Jordan Etewridty Authority ~ 815615 
Electric Power 

C om p any 636381 

RI Flight Information.- 08- 53200 

Qceen ABa IntL Airport 08-53200 

HOSPITALS 

AMMAN: 

Homem Medical Centre ..... 813813/32 
KhaBcfi Maternity, J.Amn... 644281/6 

Afcieli Maternity, J, Amn 642441/2 

Jabri Amman Maternity.. 642362 


Mafias, J. Amman 636140 

Palestine. Shmeaani 664171/4 

Sbmcaitni Hospital 669131 

[fanenfty Hospital 845845 

ALMnasherHoqxtd 667227/9 

The Mamie. Abdafi 666137/37 

Al-Ahb. Abdah J... 664164/6 

Italian, AWMnhajreen 777101/3 

Al-Basttr.J. Ashrafieb 775111/26 

Army, Marita — 891611/15 

Queen ABa Hospital 60224050 

Amal Hospital 674155 

ZAKQA: 

Zanp Gort. Hospital .... 

Zarqa National Hospital 
IbaSina Hospital 

ran* 

PrmccsBasma Hospital , 

Greek Catholic Hospital (02) 

Urn Al Nafces Hospital . .. 

AQABA: 

Princess Haya Hospital .... (03)314111 
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Her Royal Highness Princess Basma Saturday tours social sa v i c es r m tr *? in A1 Mafraq Goremorate 
(Petra photo} 

Princess Basma stresses need for 
public role in social services centres 


AMMAN (Petra) — Her Royal 
Highness Princess Basma, chair- 
person of the Queen Alia Social 
Welfare Fuad (QAF) Board of 
Trustees, Saturday affirmed the 
impo rtance of public participa- 
tion in supporting social services 
centres, enhancing the basic role 
played by the official and volun- 
tary institutions and helping those 
institutions achieve their goals of 
contributing to the development 
of the local society. 

At a meeting with official and 
public leaders erf Khalitfiya and 
Rahab towns in Mafraq Govemo- 
rate, Princess Basma underlined 
the role of the social services 
centres in or gamsing and guiding 
tile capabilities of the people in 
order to develop the society. 


Princess Basma commended 
the citizens' cooperation and in- 
teraction with the centres’ prog- 
rammes and activities. 

Her Royal Highness, touring 
QAF centres in Mafraq, in- 
spected the health educational 
programme carried out by the 
Nursing Faculty at the University 
of Jordan in cooperation with 
QAF at the fund’s centres in 
Mafraq, KhaHdiya, and Rahab as 
well as Rahab Girls Secondary 
School. 

The pro gramme atm*! at in- 
creasing the number of benefi- 
ciaries from the health education- 
al programmes and at estab- 
lishing cooperation between 
citizens and the concerned au- 


Jordanians sceptic about 
U.S. call for peace in region 


By Nor Safi 

i Special to the Jordan Times 

AMMAN — Public reaction to 
U.S. President George Bush’s 
call for Middle East peace, 
Wednesday, was displayed here 
with much caution. 

Though at the beginning of Mr. 
Bush’s speech some people were 
surprised, it later dawned on the 
masses that after every Middle 
East crisis of war, in the past, 
U.S. pmodeots used to emit simi- 
lar calls 'conc ernin g the region 
without any concrete results.'* 1 . 

“In fact,”T>r. Huda Fakhouri, 
a dentist, recalled: “Each time 
these peace caDs were issued, the 
Middle East became worse than it 
was before such attempts.” After 
1967, 1970, 1980 and 1982 mm tb* 
Americans came out with su.u 
proposals, but with no resr'.s,” 
Mrs. Fakhouri told the J *rdan 
Times.' “Soon it will be forgotten 
again,” she added. 

Mrs. Toujan Faisal, a leading 
woman activist, took Mr. Bush’s 
spe ec h with scepticism. “I do not 
take the Untied States seriously. 
This call for peace is just to 
silence the Arab street because 
America feels threatened by the 
Arab masses.” 

Amongst many Jordanians and 
Palestinains the U.S. is looked at 
as a colony of Israel. “America 
cannot take its own decision with- 
out consulting Israel mid the 
proof is that until today, the 
United States has been moving 
according to Israel’s wishes,” 
Mis. Faisal contended. 

President Bush’s speech .to 
Congress, Wednesday, called for 
a settlement of the Arab-Israeti 


conflict on the basis of U.N. 
Security Council resolutions 242 
and 338. The two resolutions call 
for an Israeli withdrawal from 
Arab territory in return for 
peace. Both Jordan and the 
Palestine liberation Organisa- 
tion" (PLO) accepted the resolu- 
tions. Israel rejected them. 

The masses in the street have 
kept a tiny hope in their hearts 
that, maybe, tins time, tilings are 
finally differen t “because the ?n 

tzre world community has realised 

that there will never be peace 
without sohang the Palestinian 
issue,” Samir, a s u p er market 
owner said. 

A conversation between the 
buyers at die supermarket and 
Samir concluded that the United 
States “is just buying time. They 
(U.S.) do not really have the 
power to enforce the plan.” In 
any case, Samir added, “what is 
the use of the plan if Israel wiD 
not sit (for talks) with the PLO.” 
A Jordanian who preferred 
anonymity said: “Perhaps PLO 
leader Yasser Arafat may not be 
the best person to sit and negoti- 
ate peace, but many Palestinians, 
indadmg Faisal Husseim (Palesti- 
nian activist), are saying that the 
FLO is a symbol of the Palesti- 
nians.” 

“Bosh’s speech did not men- 
tion the PLO either, but many 
Arabs and a majority of the 
international community see the 
FLO as the sole, legitimate repre- 
sentative of the Palestinian peo- 
ple,” according to Huda, a uni- 
versity student. 

Many Jordanian citizens see 
die fact that the U.S. and Israel 


do not really acknowledge the 
PLO as a negotiator at the Mid- 
dle East peace table as a major 
setback on the road for peace. “I 
do not believe the peace call is 
genuine. Let ns say it was, 
however, I still do not see any 
outcome for the simple reason 
that tiro U.S. has been saying that 
the*- want a Palestinian ‘moder- 
>V to solve the issue,” Hana 
Darwazeh told the Jordan Times. 

Darwazeh’s reaction to Bash’s 
statement was that the U-S. had 
no choice. I» am not surprised 
that Bush made that statement. 
The U.S. had to call for peace. I 
do not think the (U.S.) adminis- 
tration likes the idea very much 
though.” Darwazeh believes that 
the Arab allies of the ILLS, are 
also exerting pressure cm the U.S. 
to save face “after tins horrible 
action of theirs.” 

The U.S. is definitely not 
trying, as hard as they did with 
Kuwait, were some of the com- 
ments amongst Jordanians at a 
bus stop. “I guess it is yet too 
eariy to tell but we have heard 
these words over and over 
again,” Wasfi, a Ministry of 
Education employee exclaimed 
as be was getting on the bus. 

With a knowing expression and 
a nod of agreement with Wasfi’s 
remark, Aida a university stu- 
dent, added: “Partly,, we all 
stopped believing America. On 
the other hand I would like to 
keep a ray erf hope.” 

Aida's friend interjected: “One 
can never really tell. What we, as 
citizens, bear is very different 
from what actually happens 
under the table or in secret meet- 
ings.” 


War Is over, but for 
some it has Just started 


By Debbie Lovatt 

Special to the Jordan Times 

ZARQA — Many families who 
Bed Kuwait during the Guif war 
find that their problems are only 
just beginning. living and work- 
ing in Kuwait they used to send 
money to relatives in Jordan, but 
DOW they are in need of financial 
support themselves and are 
ashamed to take from those they 
once used to help, but are forced 
to. 

Nema Mahmoud, 49, and a 
j mother of sax says, “first we went 
to Amman, but it is too expensive 
there. We couldn’t afford a place 
to live, we couldn’t afford to eat 
So we came to Zarqa where we 
have famil y and they help us as 
mnrfc as they can.” 

Mrs. Mahmoud was noticeably 
ashanwl of her present situation 
and surroundings. 

“Our house in Kuwait wasn't 
Eke this, it was dean and spa- 
cious** she said pointing to the 
walls which were mottled with 
damp. The five by four room 
serves as a sitting room by day 
dud a bedroom at night. 

■ Two weeks ago the Mahmoud 
family were sharing their tiny # 
rented apartment ' with another 
family. 

“We used to be thirteen people 


living and sleeping in this one 
room. But the other family went 
bade to Kuwait. We couldn’t stay 
in Kuwait, but we can't live here 
either,” said Mrs. Mahmoud in a 
matter of fact way. 

Jordan’s economic problems 
were worsened by the Gulf crisis 
and the ensuring war, and unem- 
ployment has risen sharply. 

“My husband is out now look- 
ing for work. Everyday he looks 
for work, but there isn’t anything. 
The Jordanian government can’t 
help us, they haven’t even got 
enough to help their own people. 
The government here should help 
us and then the Kuwaiti govern- 
ment should pay them batik," 
said Mis. Mahmoud. 

Abduirahim Mahmoud Abdal- 
lah, brother of Mrs. Mahmoud, 
said his main worry since fleeing 
Kuwait was the education and 
support of Ins children. 

“My son is studying in Italy and 
is receiving money for tuition and 
living expenses from a Christian 
organisation. It’s embarrassing. If 
I can’t pay for him Fd Eke him to 
come bade and be with his famfly. 

I don’t have any money to get 
him batik though," said Mr. 
Abdallah. 

“I used to have a well-paid job 
in Kuwait, but everything stop- 
ped wbea the war started. People 


Eke me used to help poor people 
and now we’re poor. But we're 
not used to it and we’re ashamed 
to ask far help,” he continued. 

Amongst other famili es the 
complaints are the same. 

“In Kuwait there was no bread, 
no food, no electricity, no petrol 
nor gas so we left to come here, 
but here we can’t afford much of 
these things ” said Mrs. Bushra 
Abdul Latif. 

Information about Kuwaiti 
treatment of workers of 
Jordanian-Palestmian origin is 
scarce, but reason enough to 
make this family not want to 
return to die emirate. 

“My husband has to go back to 
Kuwait and get our money; we 
are going to stay here. We are 
afraid of going back to Kuwait 
because there are many problems 
there between Kuwaitis and 
Palestinians. We heard they are 
fighting them for any reason,” 
explained Mis. Abdul Latif. 

Thinking aloud w hilst starting 
through the open doorway at her 
children playing outside, Mrs. 
Abdql Latif said: 

“I don’t know how we can 
survive here though. There is no 
work so no money. If the 
-Kuwaitis won’t let my husband 
take our-money from the bank in 
Kuwait we are stuck.” 






thorities, besides giving the 
chance to students at the Noising 
Faculty to have practical expert* 
race. 

The programme includes an 
assessment of the health and nut- 
ritional situation in Mafraq Gov- 
ernors te, conducting medical 
tests for children and women and 
delivering educational lectures. 

Women benefiting from the 
p rogram me stressed the import- 
ance of the infor m ati on they re- 
ceived in the field of children's 
health. 

Princess Basina’s tour included 
inspection of Khali diya and 
Rahab social 'services centres 
which were built by QAF recent- 
ly. QAF has already bufft 30 
centres around the Kingdom. 
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IOM reports fewer 
refugees from Iraq, Kuwait 


AMMAN (J.T.) — The Interna- 
tional Organisation for Migration 
(IOM) said in a press release 
Saturday that it had arranged the 
repatriation of 3,889 foreign resi- 
dents of Iraq and Kuwait in need 
of international assistance bo- 
tween Feb. 28 and March 6 1991. 

The repatriates induded Egyp- 
tians, Sudanese, Vietnamese, 
Bangladeshis, Yemenis and other 
nationalities, the release said. 

It said that since the cessation 
of hostilities in the Gulf, the flow 
of third world country nationals 
seeking repatriation had shown a 
considerable decrease but there is 
not enough data on the number 
of persons believed stDl in Iraq 
and Kuwait or on the percentage, 
among them, of those who might 
wish to return to their home 
countries. 

As regards the flow of re- 
fugees, no dear trends have yet 


Conference reviews Amman 
municipality’s performance 


MAFRAQ (J.T.) — Greater 
Amman Municipality Saturday 
opened its first ever conference to 
review its operations and future 
plans for the various districts of 
Amman and the participants are 
expected to issue recommenda- 
tions for improving municipal ser- 
vices in the light erf their study of 
six working papers. 

Addressing die opening session 
Mayor AH Subeiinat said that the 
capital. Eke all other cities, con- 
tinues to face growing challenges 
all the time, but (hat it should be 
underlined that no success or 
improvement can be expected 
without the serious efforts of the 
municipality’s human resources. 

“This 1 conference, which is 
organised for the first time, is 
aimed at reviewing the municipal- 
ity's achievements and the posi- 
tive and negative aspects of its 
function in the past year so that 
mistakes and undesirable prac- 
tices can be avoided in the next 
stage,” the mayor told the meet- 
ing. 


Convoy of food, medical 
supplies leaves for Ba ghdad 


AMMAN (J.T.) — Shipments of 
food and medical supplies from 
Jordan continue to flow t owai ds 
Iraq in the wake of the devastat- 
ing war that brought about so 
much destruction and sufferings 
for tiie Iraqi people. 

A convoy of tracks laden with 
food and metical supplies and 
other basic materials donated by 
Bader District of Amman left for 

Baghdad Friday. The shipment 
was organised by the Popular 
Committee for Supporting the 
Iraqi People in the Amman area 
woriong in conjunction with the 
General Union of Voluntary 
Societies (GUVS). ■ 

A spokesman for GUVS said 
that the food and medicine sent 
Friday was estimated to be worth 
JD 200,000. 

Another shipment of 150 ton- 


nes of medicine, medical equip- 
ment and food supplies left 
Aqaba for Baghdad. The ship- 
ment, donated by the people of.. 
Jordan, was nosed and organised 
by the Arab Emergency Health 
Committee. The committee, 
formed by the Arab Doctors Un- 
ion, has been active in organising 
similar shipments over the past 
month and recmtmg doctors and 
specialists and nurses from Jor- 
dan, Sudan, Yemen, Palestine 
and the Maghreb Union countries 
to gp to Iraq and offer supplies 
and medical treatment to the 
Iraqi people. 

All donations and refief ser- 
vices are being coordinated with 
tiie Iraqi National Red Crescent. 
Society. The committee has been 
issuing repeated calk to the 
Jordanian people to donate 
generously for this noble cause. 


Ceremony held to 
honour Iraqi women 



AMMAN (J.T.) — A ceremony 
to honour Iraqi women was held 
at the Palace of Culture of A1 
Hussein Youth City Saturday 
under the patronage of Her 
Majesty Quran Noor. 

The ceremony, organised as 
part Of Jordan’s observance of the 
International Women’s Day, was 
organised by the Ministry of So- 
cial Development and attended 
by the Iraqi ambassador and his 
wife, and an audience of invited 
guests, mostly women. 

Addressing the audience. 
Minister of Social Development 
Yousef AJ Azem paid tribute to 
the Iraqi women for their efforts 
in service of their nation during 
the Gulf war. 

“The Arab World can only 
survive with the active contribu- 
tion of good and brave women 
who can work side by side with 
men not only to repel aggression, 
but in the field of reconstruction 
and development,” the ministe r 


said. 

Pharmacist Lai la Maani, a 
woman who was recruited in the 
People's Army in Jordan, addres- 
sed the ceremony lauding the 
endeavours of the Iraqi women in 
times of war and peace. 

Another speaker was a dele- 
gate from the Iraqi Women Fed- 
eration who thanked Jordan for 
its part in supporting Iraqi fami- 
lies during the war. 

Dr. Samira Faiyad, who repre- 
sented the General Federation of 
Jordanian Women, talked about 
the assistance offered by Jorda- 
nian women to their sisters in 
Iraq. 

The Queen later presented the 
wife of the Iraqi ambassador with 
a Jordanian women's shield in 
recognition of the Iraqi women’s 
steadfastness under the siege and 
during the war. 

Queen Noor Wednesday, on 
the eve of the International 
Women's Day, made a statement 


referring to the situation in the 
Arab World following seven 
months of confrontation, en- 
vironmental degradation, war- 
fare, destruction and human suf- 
ferings. 

The Queen also referred to the 
Jordanian women's efforts to 
help their Iraqi sisters by sup- 
plying medicine and food at a 
crucial moment in Iraq’s history. 

The Queen called on Jordanian 
women to join hands with ocher 
world women to achieve a better 
future where peace and justice 
prevail. She said that "to make 
this new age of reality, we must 
rid ourselves of the constraints 
and the painful memories of the 
past, and respond to the oppor- 
tunity to realise the promise of a 
better and more honourable fu- 
ture for our children." 

She also voiced her confidence 
that Jordanian women will rise to 
the challenge as they did from the 
very first days of the Gulf crisis. 



emerged, but IOM will continue 
to meet its commitment under the 
regional humanitarian plan of ac- 
tion to handle transportation of 
people, including inland trans- 
port 

The release said that IOM 
would consequently maintain its 
field structure, albeit at approp- 
riately adapted staff strength, and 
would monitor potential needs 
and operational requirements 
both from headquarters and in 
the field. 

All in aH IOM has assisted a 
total of 28,463 people to return to 
their countries of origin since the 
outbreak of the crisis, die release 
added. 

IOM, which has its offices at 
Amra Hotel in Amman, said that 
by March 6 it had confirmed 
pledges of financial funds to cov- 
er its operation in the region 
totalling $16.7 million, of which 
$9.3 ndlion had been received. 



Her Majesty Queen Noor Saturday attends a 
ceremony held at the Palace of Culture in observ- 


ance of the International Women's Day (Petra 


Government supports plans to find 
new markets for local products 


Mr. Suhehnat expressed hope 
that the participants, who repre- 
sent various d epar t men ts, would 
benefit from the discussions and 
try to offer better services to the 
public. 

T appeal to the particip an ts to 
focus attention on the construc- 
tive aspects of the municipality's 
work and to try to exercise self- 
criticism with a view to introduc- 
ing improvements,” said the 
mayor. 

The opening session was also 
addressed by Mohammad Ham- 
dan, (Erector of the Information 
and Public Relations Depart- 
ment, who said that the confer- 
ence was a stocktaking or self- 
assessment of all achievements 
and aspirations, now that the 
municipality has gone a long way 
in meeting the needs of the 
Amman! people. 

Tie three-day conference will 
review wo rkin g papers dealing 

with adiviyn ^.1 ■ Jif [ 

health, finance, planning and 
Amman’s district affairs. 


AMMAN (J.T.) — The govern- 
ment is going ahead with plans to 
support programmes by the pri- 
vate sector firms to open new 
markets for the national indust- 
rial products abroad in the wake 
of tiie Gulf crisis which had 
brought about severe damage to 
tiie economy, according to Minis- 
ter of Industry and Trade Ziyad 
Fariz. 

“The Ministry of Industry and 
Trade is also studying a set of 
programmes designed to help im- 
prove the quality of production 
by offering loans and grants to 
local firms,” said the minister at a 
lecture addressed to the Jorda- 
nian Exporters Society at the 
Marriott Hotel in Amm an. 

“Work is underway to establish 
a corporation fra guaranteeing 
exports and to transform the 

ministry- affiKafarf .Inr rianian Com- 

merical Centres Corporation 
(JCCQ into a fully-fledged com- 


pany whose aim will be to encour- 
age Jordanian exports,” the 
minister said. 

“Jordanians have to learn a 
lesson from the series of crises 
they encountered in the past and 
exporters have to try to-avoid the 
negative aspects of past experi- 
ences and improve the quality of 
products to win new markets 
abroad,” Fariz added. 

“What Jordan needs now is 
continued endeavours to open 
new markets and improve the 
quality of national manufactured 
products,” the minister said. 

His lecture came one week 
after Minister of Labour Abdul 
Karim AJ Du ghmi called on in- 
dustrial concerns and businesses 
in Jordan to refrain from laying 
off workers and said that every- 
thing possible should be made to 
settle problems related to work- 
ers in cooperation with the Fed- 
eration of Labour Unions and the 


Chamber of Industry. 

The lay offs were an obvious 
symptom of the serious consequ- 
‘enccs of the Gulf crisis on Jor- 
dan’s^ economy. Some businesses 
and industrial firms reported a 
drop m operations by up to 90 per 
cent 

The Jordan Industrial Estate 
Corporation (JIEC) last month 
reported that not a single investor 
had requested to start a business 
at the Sahab Industrial City, near 
Amman, since the outbreak of 
the Gulf crisis last August. 

Industrialists and businessmen 
as well as officials at the Ministry 
of Industry and Trade have been 
discussing proposals for intensify- 
ing efforts to find new markets 
for Jordan’s national products 
abroad. According to JIEC offi- 
cials, some of the industries at the 
Sahab Industrial City have dosed 
down altogether. 


Vatican urges solution 
to Middle East problems 


AMMAN (J.T.) — The Aposto- 
lic delegation in Amman has pub- 
lished a frill report about the 
Vatican summit which ended in 
Rome last week. The summit, 
attended by beads of Roman 
Catholic churches in the Middle 
East, discussed the Gulf war and 
its consequences as well as its 
impact on the region. 

According to the report. His 
Holiness Pope John Paul II told 
the gathering that the meeting 
was a reminder of the great suf- 
fering of the people in the 
affected areas, but that be wanted 
to hear from each one of them a 
report about the spiritual and 
material situation of the faithful 
under the shadow of the Golf 
war. 

Tie Pope said that the heads of 
these churches bear witness of 
this ordeal that had befallen the 
people of this region who have 
been exposed to death, devasta- 
tion and displacement, and noted 
that the war had certainly created 
hatred and fears among tiie peo- 
ple because the desire to wage 
war had existed long before Au- 
gust 1990. 

The Pope reviewed the situa- 
tion in Palestine, Israel, Lebanon 
the Gulf states and Iraq, and said 
the war had sown new seeds. of 
dissension and discord and there- 
fore. the church has a duty to 
perform and that is to manifest 
the need for amity and affection 
among people in the East and 
West, said the report. 


The report quoted the Pope as 
saying that he called the heads of 
Middle East churches together 
not for a political purpose, but 
rather to remind them of the doty 
of urging the world to establish 
justice and to enhance the spirit 
of brotherhood. 

The Pope urged the interna- 
tional community to reflect on 
the consequences of the devastat- 
ing war in the light of internation- 
al principles of justice and High 
morals. These, according to the 
Vatican, include: respect of each 
sovereign state and its territorial 
integrity, work for resolving all 
issues that have been outstanding 
over the past decades, and which- 
had served as the root cause of 
many conflicts and restricting 
arms trade deals and reaching 
agreements to stem their prolif- 
eration. 

According to the report, the 
Pope drew the world’s attention 
to the foot that the natural wealth 
was distributed inequitably, not- 
ing that poverty poses a threat to 
peace. Therefore, be said, the 
world economic order should 
help nations to share the wealth 
and not to show selfishness, and 
advanced countries should pay 
the right price for raw materials 
and help transfer modern tech- 
nology to the poor nations and 
arrange for them to settle debts in 
a convenient and ap p ropr i ate 

mann er. 

Voicing concern over the situa- 
tion in the Middle East in die 


wake of the war. the Pope said 
that poor people, especially those 
of Palestine and Lebanon, would 
be exposed to a greater danger if 
their old problems do not haw a 
speedy solution. 

According to the report, the 
Pope has warned that any fun her 
delays in dealing until these issues 
or in hampering dialogues are 
bound to constitute a major dan- 
ger that could rekindle new con- 
flicts. 

Archbishop John Tauran, who 

attended the meetings, outlined 

the Vatican’s role since the out- 
break of the Gulf crisis. Tauran. 
who is the Vatican's state under- 
„ secretary, said that the Roman 
Catholic church had been issuing 
calls to the faithful far prayers 
and has set into motion feelings 
of affection and the need to offer 
moral and material assistance to 
those affected by the war, noting 
that the Vatican has set up a 
special body, known as Core 
Unum to organise the distribu- 
tion of aid and to propagate the 
call for peace. 

At the diplomatic level, the 
archbishop said that the Vatican 
bad intensified its contacts and 
issued special appeals to presi- 
dents George Bush and Saddam 
Hussein. He noted that the Vati- 
can is committed to the following 
principles: no procrastination in 
dealing with the Middle East 
region's issues, and the path to 
peace should be through dialogue 
and not war. 
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The struggle for peace: 
Will Israel be a party? 


AT A TIME when many people saw a glimpse of hope and 
some positive elements in U.S. President George Bosh’s 
speech to the U.S. Congress on the terms for a just and 
honourable solution to the Arab-Israeii conflict, Tel Aviv 
was quick to dismiss the pronouncements as nothing new. 
Israeli Prime Minister Yitzhak S hamir avoided direct 
comment on President Bash’s specific reference to U.N. 
Security Council resolutions 242 and 338 and the principle 
of exchanging territory for peace, but let his spokesman Avi 
Pazner to rebuff Washington’s precise endorsement of 
resolutions 242 and 338 by stating that “from what (Israel) 
saw of (President Bush’s) speech, it seems there is no chang e 
in the U.S. stance.” 

Israeli Foreign Minister David Levy was a bit more honest 
and blunt in interpreting America’s latest declaration on the 
basis for the resolution of the Palestinian case and the 
broader Arab- Israeli conflict when he that Israel 

and the U.S. were “at odds” over many issues and that 
Washington wanted to “pressure ns.” Levy in bet went 
farther in his arrogant reaction by telling the world that his 
country was not about to seek shelter in bankers because of 
this so-called U.S. pressure. This defiant attitude from the 
Israeli leadership would put to the test the sincerity of 
Washington in its pursuit of a permanent settlement of the 
Palestinian problem. 

Presklent Bush has openly and dearly committed himself 
and his a dm i nistra t io n to enfordrthe 'relevant U.N. resolu- 
tions, and in an expeditious way, for that matter. He did so 
while offering a substantial increase in his country’s aid to 
Israel by more tbaiTS>6©0 milli on over and above the $3.5 ' 
billion that pour into the Jewish state’s coffers every year. 

Tel Aviv may have a cover to interpret Washington’s 
pious statements on the Middle East as nothing new because 
in fact they have beard it all before only to see them crumble 
on the rock of Israeli intransigence and obstinacy. So while 
ft is premature to Judge the White House’s explicit 
incorporation of the Security Council resolutions in its peace 
bid to end the Arab-Isradi conflict, the Arab side is entitled 
to know how Washington is going to deal with die 
continuing Israeli rejection of every peace initiative that 
does not suit their taste. The least that the Arab parties can 
expect from the U.S. this time is a new resolve and 
determination to tell the Israelis that they could not run 
away from peace for ever and get rewarded for it. President 
Bosh has now a chance to stick to his guns, just as be 
consistently and stubbornly did with Iraq and translate his 
new policy guidelines into deeds for the entire world to take 
note of. Anything short of that would further erode his 
credibility, not only within the Arab World but all over. 


ARABIC PRESS COMMENTARIES 


As James Baker embarked on a tour of Arab countries, the U.S. 
administration announced that the Palestine question should be 
resolved on the basis of U.N. Security Council resolutions 242 and 
338, but made it dear that Washington would not impose any 
solution on Israel, said Al Ra’i Arabic daily Saturday. This 
declaration means clea^'v that the United States does not intend 
to impose international le £ .w sy on Israel, as it had enforced it 
on Iraq, the paper said. This statement, plus Israeli officials’ calls 
for holding a regional rather than international conference to 
force the Arabs to recognise the state of Israel without abandon- 
ing the occupied territories, prompt us to believe that the U.S. 
administration is not serious about its ideas of settling the long 
outstanding issue in our region, the paper pointed out. For their 
part, the Israelis consider themselves responsible for deriding the 
future of the Palestinian people who they suggest must have 
autonomy rule according to Israel’s own plans and no more, the 
paper noted. It said that Israel has no right to anything to do with 
the future of the Palestinians, but they must withdraw from this 
occupied Arab lands in implementation of U.N. Security Council 
resolutions which Bush has said, constitute the basis for peace and 
which are backed by the European Community and the world at 
large. By avoiding measures through the Security Council towards 
forcing Israel to withdraw from Palestine, the U.S. administration 
is thus consecrating the principle of double standards which it has 
been following all along, and is pursuing means that can only 
serve the self-interests of Israel which has been occupying Arab 
land since 1967, the paper noted. The paper said that thjs 
international conference is net an aim by itself but rather a means 
to ensure an Israeli withdrawal; and this conference will be 
necessary should the U.S. continue to condone Israel’s aggression 
and occupation. 

A columnist in Al Ra'i daily cautions Jordanians against the 
feeling of optimism at President Bush's recent statements about 
the Palestine issue and a solution for the Arab-Israeli conflict. 
Tareq Masarweh likens the situation now with that which 
prevailed in the wake of the 1973 October war when the Arab 
World welcomed Richard Nixon as if he was a war hero placing all 
their hopes in his hands. He says the result was: the Camp David 
accords which served the interests of Israel- The writer also 
reminds his readers of the feelings of optimism that succeeded the' 
World War I when the Arabs expected to see the western powers 
honouring their pledges. But he says the result was the Sykes 
Picot agreement followed by the Balfour Declaration which gave 
Israel a homeland at the expense of the Arab World. Following _ 
the World War n, the writer adds, American President Hairy 
Truman preached a new world order with the creation of the 
United Nations Organisation, and said that it came to ensure 
independence and freedom for all peoples of the world, but 
nothing of this kind has emerged in the wake of the war. 


Sunday's Economic Pulse 


By Dr. Faked Al Fanek 


Jordan’s economy ready to take off 


NOW that Gulf war II has ended, the stage is set for a long period 
of reconstruction, healing of wounds, resumption of ordinary life 
and a cautious eye on the accelerating political developments 
aiming at reformulating the political landscape of the whole 
region. 

Jordan’s economy is relatively in a good state. Its production 
capacity is safe and intact, in both sectors of goods and services. 
Companies did not close down under the pressure of the Gulf 
crisis, nor did any hotel or other business or public utility go out of 
business. All are ready to take off and resume production at full 
speed mid capacity when given the chance. 

Fortunately, the industrial companies which used to depend 
heavily on the Iraqi market did not halt their' operations at any 
time during the seven-month crisis. They continued to operate, 
albeit at a lower level of capacity. At least one shift a day was 
maintained. Thus the industrial sector kept its administrative and 
productive cadres intact. Of course the stocks of finished products 
were piling up, because even the lower volume of production was 
in excess of demand in the absence of the Iraqi and Gulf markets. 
Hie policy was to produce more than you can market and hope 
for a solution to tire crisis that may be around the corner. 

Commercial banks cooperated with their industrial clients, 
because they had no other option. Banks extended more credit 
facilities to industrial outfits to keep the machines running and the 
companies healthy. The stocks of finished products will eventually 
be converted into cash as soon as export markets are reopened as 
expected. 


During the crisis, the government directed all classified hotels 
in the country to remain open, even under complete absence of 
domestic and foreign tourism, especially in Aqaba, Ma’in and the 
Dead Sea. This policy proved to be right. Hotels maintained fire 
minimum set of staff to enable operation to resume at any 
moment without interruption and without going through the 
costly process of reopening a dosed hotel. 

Farmers in Jordan Valley were advised by the experts of the 
Ministry of Agriculture to refrain from growing the vegetables 
that far exceeded the needs of the domestic market, because 
export may not be possible as long as Saudi Arabia denied 
Jordanian drivers visas to enter the kingdom and reach oat to the 
Saudi or to other Gulf states' markets. The farmers brushed aside 
the advice and decided to take fixe risk and grow products meant 
for the Gulf market, hoping that the crisis will go away and the 
extra ordinary restrictions will be removed before the crops were 
ripe for export. Events turned in their favour and borders may be 
opeu before the season. It is realistically hoped now that Saudi 
Arabia will lift its ban on Jordanian drivers and trucks, and allow 
them to reach all the Gulf states soon, as has always been the 
case. 

Some other damages need more time to be cured. Tourism for 
instance may begin to recover soon, starting with domestic 
tourism. Foreign tourism may take a year or two before it could 
recover momentum. 

Transit activity to Iraq came to a standstill but life will return to 


this dynamic sector as soon as sanctions against Iraq are formally 
lifted. 

The Iraqi crude ofl may also become available again as soon as 
the loading facilities in Iraq are repaired, but it is more difficult to 
speculate on how long that process will take, as the extent of the 
damage is not determined yet 

For years to come, Aqaba will continue to serve as the major 
sea outlet for Iraq on the Red Sea, as has been the case during the 
last ten years. 

Jordanian contractors will naturally have a big rote to play in 
the reconstruction of Iraq, because they are familiar with the Iraqi 
market and have a very large unutilised capacity to offer. 

However, the negative impact' of the Golf crisis on the 
Jordanian economy may need longer time to be totally removed. 
Among these loDg term damages are the flow of Arab aid and 
expatriate remittances. It is wiser not to expect that every thing in 
this regard will be back to normal in no time. Arab aid may not be 
resumed in a year or two, and any improvement in the 
remittances will certainly be gradual and slow. 

Therefore. Jordan will continue to be in bad need for foreign 
aid, grants and soft loans. It is not enough to follow up on the 
collection of whatever foreign commitments Jordan has at the 
moment, it is imperative to look for more of these sources, to 
make op for the short fell in the foreign exchange earnings, and to 
revitalise the economy by embarking on an intensive investment 
programme, designed to create jobs for the unemployed, current- 
ly estimated to be in the order of 25 per cent. 
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Sari Nusseibeh retraces the history of the occupied territories and sets out . the options for international action that would achieve real peace. 

A Palestinian’s plea from his cell in Ramleh jail 


Dr. Sari Nusseibeh is a prominent Palestinian figure from the 
West Bank. He was arrested in January and is being held without 
trial for three months on Israeli suspicions of passing information 
to Iraq about the location of its Scud missile hits on Israel. He 
categorically denies being a spy and the absence of a criminal 
charge strengthens the belief that bis arrest was politically 
motivated. Nusseibeh, aged 41, is an Oxford-educated professor 
of philosophy at Birzeit University. His name has often been 
suggested as a potential Palestinian delegate in peace talks with 
Israel. The following article appeared in the March 4 issue of the 
Guardian newspaper. 


SOME Israelis saw the occupa- 
tion of the West Bank and 
Gaza in 1967 as a possible 
blessing in disguise. Israel may 
now be able to trade these 
territories, it was thought, for 
die recognition by the Arabs 
and peace in the Middle East 
-that had eluded it since its— 
inception in 1948. 

The international commun- 
ity. also cognisant^ of this 
opportunity, passed resolution 
242 through the United Na- 
tions Security Council, calling 
on Israel to withdraw from the 
territories' as a'preliminary.step 
towards a final peace.,.- 

The Arab World (at the time 
with the exception of Syria I 
welcomed that resolution . not 
so much with the intent of 
following up the withdrawal 
clause with the political steps 
that would have led to the 
recognition of Israel, as with 
the hope that a redress of the 
territorial imbalance created 
by the June 1967 war would be 
achieved by a return to the 
status quo ante. In its turn. 
Israel, being perhaps aware ot 
this Arab attitude, but also 
wishing to ensure better nego- 
tiating advantage, refrained 
from setting resolution 242 in 
motion, and embarked instead 
on a process of "fact-creation" 
by which it hoped to limit off 
areas in the territory from 
which it was called upon to 
withdraw. 

Following the limited 1973 
war the political map once 
again changed. Resolution 
338. passed in tiie conte xt of 
that war. "now clearly called for 
a direct ■.‘linkage" between the 
parties concerned. The Arab 
countries (including Syria this 
time) accepted resolution 338. 
This resolution, together with* 
some tentative diplomatic 
activity involving the U.S. and 


the Soviet Union, sent a dear 
message to Arabs generally, 
but to Palestinians particularly: 
no longer was it possibje to 
hope for a mere return to the 
status quo ante. Territory was 
to be exchanged for a final 
peace treaty with Israel. 

Within the Palestinian com- 
munity. a debate began to take 
shape over a basic question. If 
the State of Israel (and hence 
the entire Palestinian problem) 
was now to be addressed in one 
full sweep, then wouldn’t it be 
better to make use of the 
arrangement by condensing 
Palestinian national aspirations 
and establishing a Palestinian 
State on the territory to be 
released in exchange for 
peace? Throughout the seven- 
ties and early eighties the de- 
bate raged on, sometimes tak- 
ing a human toll.' Those 
arguing in favour bf recognis- 
ing Israel (real peace) in ex- 
change for the establishment of 
a Palestinian state were tread- 
ing on such virginal political 
ground that, in order to main- 
tain a measure of credibility in 
their own constituency, they 
often resorted to what was 
necessarily a language that 
didn't make much of an im- 
pression on Israel or on the 
world community. __ . 

Indeed, so contradictory had 
the language and practice of 
Palestinian politics become, 
that, even as the Palestinian 
National Council (PNC) met in 
1983 and endorsed two sepa- 
rate peace plans essentially 
calling for a two-state solution, 
members of the council would 
still not give the floor to PLO 
leader lssam Sanawi. who in a 
sense embodied the idea of the 
two-state solution and the 
corollary call for PAlestinian- 
Israeli dialogue. Later in the 
year Sartawi was to join the list 


of assassinated P(,0 leaders. 
But as far as the outside world 
was concerned, what was re- 
quired was not a set of indi- 
vidual statements made by 
some PLO mavericks, bat a 
dear statement of policy by the 
PLO leadership, recognising 
resolution 242 and Israel's 
right to exist. 

While all this was happening 
among Palestinians. Israel's 
“fact-creating" process had' 
transformed into a terrifying 
dynamic towards naturalising 
the state of occupation and 
making it a permanent feature. 
East Jerusalem was borh 
"geographically expanded" 
and annexed. More than half 
of the territory occupied was 
arbitrarily confiscated. The use 
of water (and hence agricultu- 
ral activity) was severely res- 
tricted. Economic and indust- 
rial growth were stunted. 
Housing permits and urban de- 
velopment (to respond to 
population growth) were res- 
tricted. And. in the face of., 
mostly civilian resistance te- 
Israel's policy of strangulation, 
a systematic policy of punitive 
suppression was employed. 

Finally, in December 1987. 
the intifada broke out. At first. . 
it was simply an expression of " 
anger, frustration, and resist- 
ance. Very quickly, however, 
it managed through its clandes- 
tine leadership to articulate a 
pragmatic political program- 
me: freedom from occupation, 
arid the establishment of an 
independent Palestinian State. 
The threshold had been pas- 
sed. No longer was the idea 
only that of some PLO leaders, 
or of isolated intellectual 
groups within the national 
, movement: it had become the ■ 
battle-cry of the majority. 

In November 1988. the PNC 
met in Algiers. Unlike pre- 
vious occasions, the Palesti- 
nian people's highest legisla- 
tive assembly, inspired by the 
sacrifice and strategy of the 
intifada, this time explicitly 
recognised Israel and the two- 
state solution. After almost ex- 
actly 40 years of political 
wilderness, of suffering, and of 
conceptual trials for the 
Palestinians, they had arrived 
at the shore, bearing a peace 


forrmfia that ffould enable 
themselves and Israel to live at 
peace together in the Holy 
Land. 

HISTORY, however, does 
not wait. On the one hand, 
even those in Israel who are 
theoretically committed to the 
land versus peace principle 
(eg. the Labour Party) had in 
the meantime been pursuing a 
policy on the ground that ran 
directly opposite to their de- 
clared principle. More discon- 
certingly still, by the time that 
the Palestinians had prepared 
the ground for a peaceful set- 
tlement. the ruling establish- 
ment had so changed in Israel 
that a new government *was by 
now ensconced whose philoso- 
phy was precisely to negate the 
"land for peace" formula. 

Naturally, the Palestinians 
were rudely shocked. Not only 
did the emerging face of the 
new Israel seem incredible: the 
international community's lack 
of serious action and interven- 
rioa seemed equally provoca- 
* live.’' One day in May 199U 
almost 15 Palestinians were kil- 
led in separate, but related 
incidents. An appeal was made 
to the Security Council to send 
a commission of inquiry to the 
occupied territories, and to 
place the territories under in- 
ternational supervision. The 
U.S. acted in the Security 
Council to veto the draft re- 
solution. 

A few months later, Iraqi 
tanks rolled into Kuwait and 
Palestinians saw an entirely 
different posture unfold on the 
part of the international com- 
munity. Not only was one 
Security Council resolution 
manufactured after the other, 
but the threat of actual force 
was brought to bear in order to 
support the implementation of 
these resolutions. The more 
the allies developed this post- 
ure. right up to the point of 
declaring war on Iraq, the 
more Palestinians felt betrayed 
by those allies, and the more 
hostile they felf towards them. 
Furthermore, given Israel's in- 
transigence and lack of re- 1 
sponse to the Palestinian peace 
initiative, the Palestinians saw 
in Iraq's defiance of the allies 
and its antagonism towards 


Building by building, battle 
for Jerusalem’s old city persists 


OCCUPIED JERUSALEM — 
In a tiny, vaulted room dimly fit 
by candles, a man in a skullcap 
crouches over his prayer book. 
“A Jew has been murdered 
here,” says a handwritten sign 
ontsde. 

■ The boose is the latest land- 
mark in the battle for Jerusalem's 
old city: a bufldmg in the Muslim 
quarter occupied by Jewish stu- 
dents after file stabbing death of a 
fellow disciple. 

Elhanan Alalia/ 27, whose 
throat was slashed last week, had 
studied at the 9-year-old Ateret 
Cohanim Seminary, which has- 
become a hob of tensions amid 
the old city’s delicate mo saic of 
peoples. 

Israel says Jerusalem is its eter- 
nal capital. Palestinians want the 
part of the city captured in the 
1967 MidcBe East war, induing 
the old city, as the capital of their 
would-be state. 

About 7.000 Christians, 3,000 
Jews and 18,000 Muslims live 
crowded within the old dty walls, 
near the site of Jesus’ burial, the 


Jews’ holy western wall and some 
of the most revered shrines of 
Islam. 

The area is divided into tradi- 
tional quarters — Armenian, 
Christian, Jewish and Muslim. 
The Arabs are ever-wary of en- 
croachment, especially since die 
supreme court ruling blocks them 
from moving to the Jewish 
quarter. 

Ateret Cohachn — Glory of 
the priests in Hebrew — was 
founded in 1962 to spearitead 
Jewish settlement in fire Muslim 
quarter. The students say its main 
building boused a seminary that 
was abandoned daring the 
Palestinian revolt in 1936. 

“An Arab guardian was given 
the key. He concealed the semi- 
nary’s 3,000 books at his living 
quarters and kept watch over the 
house for 30 yean,” said Tehilah 
Raps, a spokeswoman for the 
seminary. 

The mission of the seminary is 
to prepare for the coming of the 
Messiah and the rebnikimg of the 
ancient Jewish temple. It has 
expanded into several buildings 
along a read that winds through 
an Arab vegetable market. 


The seminary has links to reli- 
gious settlers in the occupied 
West Bank and Gaza- Strip. Its 
150 students wear the skullcaps of 
religious Jews but, unlike the 
ultra-orehodox, they serve in 
Israel’s army. 

“We are not fanatics, as people 
like to portray ns,” said Yossi 
Banmol, the seminary's d i rect or . 
“We want to five in coexistence 
with our neighbours. We only 
want to study and five in Jeru- 
salem.” 

But Arab neighbours say 
Ateret Cohanim has a Afferent 
side. 

“Relations with the settlers are 
getting worse day by day,” said 
WaHd Zuxba, a shopkeeper, 
complaining that Arab cfafldren 
often get beaten by s emina ry 
students. 

“If there is any love between us 
and the Israelis, they are yiiKng 
H... their hearts are foil of hatred, 
Zurba said. 

Ateret Cohanim has a security 
headquarters — with portable, 
radios and elaborate alarms — 
near a heavily guarded house that 
right-wing politician Arid Sharon 
bought in 1987 as a symbol of 


Jewish presence in die area. 

The seminary drew worldwide 
attention last April when it 
moved about ISO Jews into a 
hospice owned by the Greek 
Orthodox Church. 

Ateret Cohanim's latest 
takeover of two buildings 
threatens another battle. Two 
Arabs claim ownership and have 
sued to evict the students. 

Aviabam Goren, who repre- 
sents the Arabs, told the Jeru- 
salem Post new spap e r that the 
braidings were expropriated by the 
Israeli army in 1969 after a guer- 
rilla attack. 

The settlers have “no legal 
basis to their daim. The stndents 
amply had nothing to lose by 
taki ng this step,” Goren said. 

Rabbi Beni Eton of Ateret 
Cohanim said the mov emen t 
bought the buildings some time 
ago but delayed moving in until 
after Alalia's slaying. "We have 
all the documents to prove our 
ownership,” he said. 

Palestinians say friction be- 
tween neighbourhood presidents 
and the Yeshiva students has 
heightened since the slaying, in 
which eight Arabs are held. 















Israel a single glimmer of hope 
in an otherwise totally bleak 
and hopeless situation. At no 
time, however, did Palesti- 
nians endorse or support Iraq's 
invasion of Kuwait. 

As for today, the interna- 
tional community, which has* 
shown singular willingness- and 
capability for intervention in 
the Middle East region, has a 
clear choice to make: either it 
will wish that its intervention 
be interpreted as expressing a 
commitment to international 
legitimacy in the Middle East, 
or it will accept that its in- 
tervention be interpreted simp- 
ly as a neo-imperialist attempt 
at ensuring control of an oil- 
producing region. If the latter, 
then the Gulf war will not be 
the 'end of the story, but simply 
the beginning of a new era of 
conflict between the First and 
Third worlds. If the former, 
then the allies will have to take 
further steps towards ensuring 
the implementation of other 
U.N. resolutions, specifically 
bringing an enetto fire Palesti- 


nian- Israeli conflict on the 
basis of first Israel's withdraw- 
al. and second the Palestinian 
people's right to freedom and 
sovereignty. If the allies were 
ro help bring such a senlemenr 
about, it would be the begin- 
ning of a totally different story. * 
A story of co-existence and * 
peace, of cooperation and con- 
struction. and of stability. The 
Palestinians and the Israelis, 
living side by side as equals, 
not as occupier and occupied, 
each in their own state, can 
contribute far more to them- 
selves and to the world at large 
than either of them can ever do 
as long as the sense of injustice 
prevails. What is required 
however, is consistency on the 
.pait_of_the international c om- 
munity: a manifest willingness 
to apply the same standard of 
international legitimacy in one 
region of the Middle East as in 
another. Only thus would the 
war declared' by the allies be 
vindicated, and moderation 
prevail. 



Zionist intentions 

To the Editor: 

THIS refers to your article of Match 3 on Bank.of Credit and 
Commerce International (BCCI). 

T he B CC3 is a hank 100 per cent owned by Arabs with the 
majo rity of ma nagement coming from Third World countries. In 
terms of assets it » rated as the second largest Arab bank in the 
world, after the Rafidain bank, with total assets standing at $23 
bflfion (balance sheet 2989). 

Being an Arab owned bank, BCCTs rapid growth was not 
favoured by the Zionist lobby in the U.S. which downplayed it in > 
1988 with money laundering charges of $13 milbon over Dh years 3 

investigation. As per U.S. government estimates, money launder- 
ing basinem in the U.S. is to the tone of $200 billion per year; 26 
major banks, indudmg Bank of America, were convicted or fii yri 
jHnnmilar charges, before the BCO case, which the world hardly 

The Arab Worid must have become accustomed to Zmwm** 
intentions by now. Downplaying an upcoming Arab institution is 
nosm pnscand should be expected from Zionist metfia. What k 
A*? I ? ed “ Paying into their hands without 


tomvestigaie the feds on your own. Releasing extracts taken 
from a foreign media could only hdptoSomote Zionist 
intentions against Arabs as a whole. 

Waqar A. Khan 
P-O. Box 3154 
Amman. 
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Despite end of war, 
Gulf Peace Team 
continues mission 


Bj Sana Atiyeh 
Special to the Jordan Times 

AMMAN — Despile the end 
of hostilities in the region, the 
Golf Peace Team — an inter- 
national, independent and 
non-partisan organisation — 
believes that the conflict in the 
Gulf has not yet ended. That is 
why three members of the 
team today leave for Baghdad 
with a convoy of humanitarian 
medical supplies. 

“The conflict is still con- 
tinuing,” said Gulf Peace 
member Eric Hoskins, a Cana- 
dian doctor specialised in pub- 
lic health and scheduled to 
depart for Baghdad with the 
medical shipment today. 

‘Tinman beings and civilians 
(in Iraq) continue to die and 
suffer, and the international 
community has opted to 
choose that,” Dr. Hoskins 
said, referring to the continued 
U.N.-imposed sanctions, espe- 
cially concerning food, against 
Iraq. 

He toid the Jordan Tunes 
that the U.N. decision to con- 
tinue the food embargo against 
Iraq was “prolonging the war.” 
The convoy of four trucks, 
which is scheduled to leave this 
afternoon from the Red Cres- 
cent hospital in Amman, is 
carrying five tonnes of medical 
supplies that arrived last week 
from file Golf Peace Team in 
Austria and Arab societies 
there. This is the third ship- 
ment sent to Iraq since the war 
started by the Gulf Peace 
Team in collaboration with -the 
Jordan Red Crescent Society- 
Dr. Hoskins estimated the tot- 
al of medical supplies so far 
sent to Iraq at 25 tonnes. 

The Gulf Peace Team was 
set up last October when peace 
activists from around the world 
got together to set up a peace 
camp on the Iraqi-Saudi bor- 
der town of Ar'ar to try to 
avert the outbreak of hostili- 
ties. They spent the first ten 
days of the war watching the 
U.S.-led allied planes heading 
for Iraq before they were 
evacuated by the Iraqi author- , 
ities to Baghdad and later to 
Amman. 

“We are still between two 
armies. First we were stuck 
between bombs and artillery 
and now there are the sanc- 
tions,” said Peace Team mem- 
ber Andrew Jones, assistant 
rofessor of journalism at 
orthcastern University in 
Boston and a documentary 
filmmaker. 

Even if there is peace, 
there is no justice. We want to 
show the world what the situa- 
tion is like over there,” Mr. 
Jones, who is also accompany- 
ing the convoy, told the Jordan 
Tunes, referring to the con- 
tinued sanctions against Iraq 
and its effects on Iraqi civi- 
lians. 

The three members of the 
team, which also indudes Indi-' 
an lawyer Bela Bbattia, will 
deliver the medical supplies to 
the Iraqi Red Crescent Society 
and monitor the humanitarian 
situation in Iraq for a few days. 

Dr. Hoskins said that they 
would negotiate with the Iraqi 
Red Crescent Society on “how 
best to spend the funds for 
purchase of medical supplies. 
We want to end np with a list 
of what is needed and partici- 
pate jointly with the Iraqi orga- 
nisation to get a better idea of 
bow people are coping.” 

Dr. Hoskins said that SI 
milli on had been collected 
from Canada for humanitarian 
supplies for Iraq and that 
knowing what the essential 
medical needs were would help 
in purchasing the necessary 
items. 

“Bnt not one single ounce of 1 
food can enter Iraq for Iraqi 
civ ilians because of these sanc- 
tions,” Dr. Hoskins com- 
plained, adding that only in- 
fant milk formula for less than 
six-month-old babies was per- 
mitted according to the embar- 
go rules. 
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Arafat 




(Continued from page 1)" 

with Arafat because of the Pales- 
tine Liberation Organisation 
(PLO) chiefs support for Iraq 
following Baghdad's takeover of 
Kuwait last August. 

“Arafat deliberately chose to 
fight in the same trench as (Iraqi 
President) Saddam Hussein. If he 
wants to drmb out of it well and 
good, but we don't yet consider 
he has done so,” said Mr. Poos, 
whose country is current EC pres- 
ident. 

Mr. Poos, who travelled with 
the foreign minis ters of Italy and 
the Netherlands and met 17 Arab 
and Israeli ministers. Has Majesty 


“So a baby can have the milk 
until he's six months old, and 
then he cannot have any milk,” 
he commented. 

Dr. Hoskins accused the in- 
ternational community of 
violating the basic human 
rights and U.N. conventions by 
preventing food for Iraqi civi- 
lians. 

Mr. Jones said that; “The 
U.N. is contradicting itself 
here because civilians have 
now become political targets. 

“Food is being used as a 
weapon against the (Iraqi) 
people," Dr. Hoskins said, 
adding that no one had a right 
to prevent access to food to a 
people. “These people have a 
right to food,” he stated. 

He noted that Security 
Council resolutions 661 and 
666 dealing with the embargo 
were drawn up specifically in 
response to Iraq’s rejection of 
Resolution 660, which called 
for Iraqi withdrawal from 
Kuwait. 

“The basis for implementing 
661 and 666 are no longer 
there,” Dr. Hoskins said, 
adding that the Security Coun- 
cil resolutions had been rede- 
fined and the international 
community had opted for them 
to re main , “This is unjust and 
immoral,” be stressed. 

The Gulf Peace Team, 
which has 25 members in Jor- 
dan, has been able to mobilise 
thousands of people from 22 
different countries to work to- 
wards peace and justice in the 
Gulf and the region. 

The team members here met 
with many civic and political 
organisations, visited schools 
and universities, and is now 
negotiating with Jordan to set 
up a peace camp in the cotm- 
tiy. 

For the second week, the 
members continue to demons- 
trate in front of the UNDP 
building in Amman for half an 
hour every day to “mourn the 
civilians who were lost and call 
attention to the continued suf- 
fering.” They also demanded 
the lifting of sanctions against 
Iraq, particularly that of food 
and medicine- Several mem- 
bers also fasted for one' week 
for these purposes. 

“We are also asking that all 
Security Council resolutions, 
mainly 242 and 338, be im- 
plemented,” Mr. Jones said. 
“That is the issue of justice. As 
long as resolutions on Palestine 
and Israel are not enforced, 
there can be no hope for 
peace.” 

Mr. Jones stressed that when 
the Gulf Peace Team arrived in 
the region last October, they 
had little insight into the 
Palestinian issue. 

“Now we understand it is the 
pivotal question... justice for 
Palestinians- We are an inde- 
pendent and non-aligned 
group and it is this status that 
has brought os to these conclu- 
sions,” Mr. Jones explained 

He added that a public meet- 
ing was being prepared with 
Jordanian lawyers later on in 
the month on “peace or justice 
in the Middle East?” ’ 

“Can there be peace and 
justice? There hasn’t been 
yet," he said. 

Mr. Jones, who was among 
the team who had set a camp in 
the Gulf when the war broke 
out and who plans to produce a 
documentary on the war, may 
be risking prosecution in the 
U.S. for entering Iraq, even 
for humanitarian purposes. 

“I entered Iraq as a journal- 
ist and humanitarian and my 
government has no right to 
interfere with that. 1 chose to 
be both (journalist and huma- 
nitarian) for the sake of my 
country and whatever justice is 
left in the U.S.,” he said. 

For Mr. Jones, “journalism 
means nothing without a sense 
of justice to go along with h.” 

“If journalists can practice 
journalism on behalf of pro- 
fit,” Mr. Jones said, “then I 
can practice journalism on be- 
half of peace.” 


The battle for water: Storm clouds gathering 


By Stuart Young 

PRAYERS for rain were held 
late last year in Israel and in 
Jordan as the region experi- 
enced its driest winter in 70 
years. The deepening water 
shortage in the Jordan Basin, 
accentuated by three years of 
inadequate rainfall, is reaching 
crisis proportions. Steadily, the 
region is heading for a catas- 
trophe, and fears of a war over 
water resources are growing. 

In Israel, water supplies to 
farmers were cut by 20 per cent 
from Jan. 18, and Agriculture 
Minister Raphael Eitan is ex- 
pected to declare a national 
water emergency if no substan- 
tial rains fall soon. 

In Jordan His Majesty King 
Hussein recently held prayers 
with the country’s leading reli- 
gious figures, reflecting the 
growing desperation of the wa- 
ter situation. In the absence of 
an agreement, both Syria and 
Israel are taking large shares of 
River Jordan; leaving Jordan 
with less than a third of the 
total available water. Jordan’s 
non-renewable underground 
reservoirs are being over-ex- 
ploited at the rate of 15 per 
cent a year, leading to a pro- 
jected, disastrous 50 per cent 
shortfall by the year 2005. 

Meanwhile, Syria is suffer- 
ing from the extra demands 
Turkey's Attaturk Dam is plac- 
ing on the Euphrates. Syria's 
other main water source. Now 
Syria is planning a series of 
seven small dams to divert 
water from the Yarmouk 
which is used by Syria, Jordan 
and Israel, and is the Jordan's 
main tributary. 

Water experts have pre- 
dicted that the region's non- 
renewable water reserves will 
run. out in five years' time. This 
forecast has dire consequences 
for the Palestinians living m 
the occupied territories. Israel 
restricts Palestinian water con- 
sumption to 20 per cent of the 
shared mountain aquifer, or 
underground reservoir, under- 
neath the Jordan hills. Thus, 
the Palestinian water supply 


has barely increased since 
Israel occupied the West Bank 
in 1967. Aside from a chronic 
shortage of water for domestic 
use, the restrictions are crip- 
pling Palestinian agriculture. 
Enormous areas of land owned 
by Palestinians are not allowed 
to be irrigated by the Israeli 
authorities, who have banned 
more than a handful of new 
wells by Palestinians. At the 
same time, since 1967, Israel 
has sunk more than 40 deep- 
bore artesian wells which now 
pull up 440 per cent more 
water than all 300 of the swal- 
lower pre-1967 Palestinian 
wells. The result is that Palesti- 
nian fanners and municipali- 
ties now find they have to buy 
water from Mekorot, the 
Israeli water company. 

“The question is one of the 
conduct of an occupier to an 
occupied people. The status of 
the occupied territories is gov- 
erned by the Fourth Geneva 
Convention and by the Hague 
Regulations of 1907,” says 
leading West Bank lawyer 
Raja Shehadeh. “The occupier 
has no right to exploit the 
natural resources of the terri- 
tories it has occupied and 
Israel is doing precisely that.” 

The inequality is even furth- 
er exposed when the consump- 
tion of Jewish settlers in the 
West Bank is considered. 
Their use per head is around 
nine times that of Palestinians, 
reflecting in part the huge de- 
gree these settlements rely 
upon irrigated agriculture. 
Nadil A1 Kharib, Bethlehem 
municipality's chief sewage en- 
gineer explains: “96m cubic 
metres a year is planned for the 
settlers (for a population of 
around 100,000). Palestinian 
town altogether consume ab- 
out 136m cubic metres a year, 
for around one million peo- 
ple.” A1 Khatib adds: ‘The 
quantities available for domes- 
tic use are not sufficient to 
satisfy demand. The shortage 
for agriculture is crucial.” 

Israel's dry winter has meant 
the over-pumping of the coun- 
try’s non-renewable water re- 


sources. However, pumping 
from the Sea of Galilee stop- 
ped on Nov. 25 because of the 
lake’s low level, just seven 
centimetres above the “red 
line” of 213 metres below sea 
level. Forty per cent of Israel’s 
water derives from the Sea of 
Galilee. The remainder origin- 
ates in two large underground 
reservoirs, the coastal and 
mountaiy aquifers. 

These two aquifers consti- 
tute most of Israel's non-re- 
ncwablc water supplies, and 
are being over-exploited by 15 
per cent a year, risking irrev- 
ersible damage. Without new 
water sources the country will 
enter one of its most severe 
crises. By the year 2000 Israel 
will have a 30 per cent water 
shortfall. 

Possibilities of conflict 

One alternative, the River 
Jordan, which is already heavi- 
ly exploited, presents the pos- 
sibility of conflict with Syria 
and Jordan. The “Lebanese 
Option,” whereby Israel would 
divert part of the River Litani, 
would require a massively in- 
creased Israeli military pre- 
sence in southern Lebanon. 
The Nile is a possible option, 
and it has already been sug- 
gested as a solution to the 
chronic water shortage in 
Gaza, where overuse of the 
coastal aquifer has lowered 
the water level so much that 
sea water has seeped in. The 
aquifer is in danger of being 
permanently ruined and drink- 
ing water in Gaza is dangerous- 
ly salinated, and almost unfit 
for agricultural use. let alone 
human consumption. Aharon 
Wiener, former head of 
Mekorot, argues: “less than a 
quarter of one per cent of Nile 
would solve completely the 
problem of Gaza." Adil Tami- 
mi, a Palestinian engineer and 
■ researcher, goes further: “The 
diversion of one per cent of the 
Nile would solve all of Israel's 
problems.” However, he adds, 
this is presently out of the 
question. 

Equally impossible is the im- 
portation of water from Tur- 


key, a water-rich neighbour. 
Other more improbable 
sources being mooted are 
Yugoslavia and Bulgaria. The 
major alternative being pushed 
by Eitan is desalination of sea- 
water. However this seems 
likely to prove economically 
inviable. Israeli water expen 
Elisha Kalli points out that 
desalinated water will be 
“around ten times more expen- 
sive that the cost of water 
now.” KaJU argues that agri- 
culture, which consume 961m 
cubic metres, around 70 per 
cent of Israel’s water supply, 
should be cut back. “Agricul- 
ture is now less than five per 
cent of Israel's GNP, and 
seven per cent of its exports, as 
compared with around 30 per 
cent in the sixties. So it is no 
longer important to the eco- 
nomy.” 

However, water is being 
used by Israel's right wing as a 
reason for never withdrawing 
from the occupied territories. 
The agriculture ministry paid 
for full-page newspaper adver- 
tisements earlier this year in 
which it was argued that en- 
ding the occupation would 
leave Israel powerless to pre- 
vent Palestinian "misman- 
agement , poor planning, lack 
of knowledge or plain neglect” 
of the shared mountain aquifer 
and “endanger its very exist- 
ence.” The minister. Raphael 
Eitan of the right Tsomet par- 
ty, clearly has another interest: 
promoting agriculture as the 
back bone of further settle- 
ment. inside the occupied terri- 
tories. The Israeli Water Com- 
mission is also planning an 
increase in agricultural output 
to feed the new Soviet immig- 
rants. This would require an 
increase of around 350m cubic 
metres a year. 

Ironically, water is pushing 
the region's powers to the 
brink of war, but at the same 
time it may be the reason for a 
peace agreement. Such as 
agreement could guarantee die 
stability of the water supply for 
all the parties and open up the 
possibility of large-stale water 
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transfer from water-rich neigh- 
bours to Israel, the occupied 
territories and Jordan. Nadil 
A1 Khatib says the water-rich 
countries must broker water 
for peace: '‘Without settling 
the Palestinian question I can 


hardly believe any Arab coun- 
try would be involved in a 
regional water solution with 
Israel. So Israel needs the wa- 
ter and the Palestinians need 
•the peace.” — Middle East 
International. 


Baker 


■ (Continued from page 1) 

Syria and the six countries of the 
Gulf Cooperation Council — 
Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, Bahrain, 
Oman, Qatar and the United 
Arab Emirates — will discuss a 
plan they approved in Damascus, 
on Wednesday to set up a 
peacekeeping force to maintain 
security in the Gulf. 

Abdul Maguid told reporters 
the ministers would “brief (Bak- 
er) on ideas they discussed at 
their meeting in Damascus on the 
situation in the region.” 

He said he would also meet 
Canadian External Affairs Minis- 
ter Joe Clark, who is visiting 
Riyadh. 

Britain and France, key mem- 
bers of the U.S.-led coalition 
a gainst Iraq have welcomed the 
Arab allies' plan. 

Baker is scheduled to meet 
President Hosni Mubarak in 
Egypt on Monday. On Friday 
Cairo welcomed U.S. President 
George Bush’s call for peace be- 
tween Israel and its Arab neigh- 
bours. 

“The United State’s commit- 
ment to work with countries of 
tile region to reach a comprehen- 
sive settlement of their problems 
and to curb the arms race proves 


the truth of the American 
pledges,” a presidential state- 
ment said. 

“(It) reinforces hopes of open- 
ing anew chapter in the history of 
the region in winch peace and' 
stability replace war, violence 
and destruction,” said the state- 
ment, carried by the Middle East 
News Agency, MENA. 

Gaik, on a post-GuIf war tour 
of the Middle East, said on Satur- 
day it was necessary to move 
quickly to promote peace in the 
region. 

Dark, whose country joined 
the U.S.-led coalition, arrived in 
Saudi Arabia on Friday night and 
will visit Kuwait on Sunday. 

He previously visited Israel and 
Jordan and will go to Syria next 
week. 

Asked what prospects he saw 
for Middle East peace, dark told 
reporters: “I think there’s a more 
constructive attitude... there's a 
general recognition that opportu- 
nities have been created and that 
they have to be taken advantage 
of. 

“I found that in Jordan, I 
found it among Palestinians with 
whom I spoke in East Jerusalem. 
I think that is evident through the 
region and must be encouraged. 

“Our own view,” Gaik added, 
“is that we have to move quickly 
on these matters and show some 


signs of progress quickly.” 

In occupied Jerusalem Palesti- 
nian nationalist leader Faisal Ai 
Husseini told Reuters there 
would be no meeting with Baker 
without a for mal go-ahead from 
the PLO. 

“The decision to boycott the 
Americans was taken inside the 
occupied territories. It won’t be 
changed unless approved from 
Tunis, I mean the PLO," he said. 

Asked abut press report that 
the PLO has given the green light 
for tiie meeting, he said: “We do 
not deal with a green light. We 
need a decision, and it hasn’t 
come yet.'’ 

Journalists 

(Continued from page 1) 

border post, 280 kilometres east 
of Amman . 

Baghdad said the two U.S. 
soldiers were captured in south- 
ern Iraq. 

U.S.-led forces still occupy a 
portion of southern Iraq. 

Iraq handed over the journal- 
ists and U.S. soldiers to the Red 
Cross in Baghdad Friday night 
and they spent the night in the 
Iraqi capital. The journalists were 
seen on television on Friday night 
and appeared well. 

The 40 journalists disappeared 


after setting out from Kuwait last 
Sunday for the southern Iraqi dty 
of Basra, tom by protests against 
the government of Iraqi President 
Saddam Hussein. 

Western governments and 
news media were deeply alarmed 
about the missing journalists as 
conflicting reports had them in 
government or opposition hands. 

Iraq’s discovery of two more 
American prisoners of war 
caused surprise among the U.S. 
military in Saudi Arabia. Iraq had 
previously turned over 45 allied 
prisoners and said it held no 
more. 

i A U.S. military spokeswoman 
'in Riyadh said Saturday that the 
two unidentified soldiers had 
been missing for several days. 

Reuter photographer Frederic 
Neema, among scores of journal- 
ists waiting for the group, said: 
“They looked fine. They were 
smiling -” 

The Iraqi News Agency (INA) 
listed the journalists as 11 Amer- 
icans, 17 French, two Britons, 
three Italians, two Norwegians, 
one Spaniard, two Brazilians, one 
Irish citizen and one Uruguayan. 

The U.S.-led coalition has re- 
turned 294 Iraqi PoWs but still 
holds around 60,000. 

It has promised to return them, 
starting next Monday, at the rate 
of several hundred a day. 


Ten allied PoWs, the first to be 
freed by Iraq last week, were also 
repatriated through Jordan’s 
Ruweished border, the main 
escape route for hundreds of 
thousands of refugees who. fled 
Kuwait and Iraq during the 
seven-month-old Gulf crisis. 

The United States planned to 
fly the two U.S. soldiers to 
Bahrain and then take them 
aboard the U.S. hospital ship 
Mercy for a medical examination, 
U.S. sources said. 

A Red Cross official in Amman 
said the journalists were expected 
to hold a news conference at the 
Intercontinental Hotel. 

A U.S. military spokeswoman 
in Riyadh said of tire two soldiers: 
"They were transiting between 
units when they were lost. They 
were last seen in Kuwait, many 
miles inside the Kuwait border. It 
is possible they became lost and 
drove out of territory under U.S. 
control.” 

She said that two other U.S. 
soldiers were also unaccounted 
for. They were last seen driving a 
vehicle well inside Saudi Arabia. 
She did not name them. 

"We are searching for them. 
It’s very likely they are with 
another unit and just haven’t 
reported in,” she said. 

Twenty-one U.S. former pris- 
oners of war, freed by Iraq this 


week, will arrive back in the 
United States Sunday, the U.S. 
military said Saturday. 

U.S. Defence Secretary Dick 
Cheney and General ’ Colin 
Powell, Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, will welcome the 
freed prisoners at a ceremony at 
Andrews Air Force Base near 
Washington, U.S. Central Com- 
mand said in a statement. 

The Americans were among 45 
allied PoWs freed in two groups 
by Iraq this week. Many were 
airmen shot down over Iraq dur- 
ing the six-week Gulf war. 

Central Command said the 21 
would leave Bahrain for the Un- 
ited States at 10 p.m. (1900 
GMT) Saturday aboard an air 
force VC-137 and a C-141 medic- 
al evacuation aircraft. They were 
due at Andrews at about noon 
local time (1700 GMT) Sunday. 

"After being reunited with 
(heir families, the 21 service 
members will depart for desig- 
nated service medical facilities for 
folfow-on physical exams and 
medical care and later debriefing 
by military intelligence special- 
ists, 1 ' the statement said. 

It said the former prisoners 
would not be permitted to give 
media interviews at - least until 
after the medical examinations 
and debriefing, expected to take 
several days. 
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King Hussein and a Palestinian 
delegation, said Palestinians dSd 
not give him the impression they 
wanted Arafat replaced. 

“The Maghreb (north African) 
countries, particularly Tunisia 
and Libya, say Arafat is still the' 
Pales tinian movement’s ancon- 
tested leader,” said Mr. Poos, 
who returned on Friday. 

The Europeans are anxious to 
play a role in a long-term peace 
plan for the Middle East and see 
the achievement of an end to 
the Israeli -Palestinian conflict as 
a top priority. 

The EC backs Arab demands 
for an international Middle East 
peace conference on the of 
United Nations Security Council 
resolutions 242 and 338. 
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S’ Sale .. 

Many villas and apartments! 
are available for rent and! 
sale - furnished or unfur-l 
nished. 

|* Also many lots of land are) 

available for sale. 

For further details, pi 
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The first (best 
Chinese Restaurant 
in Jordan 

1st Circle, Jabal Amman, near 
Ahliyyah Girls School 

Open daily 22:00-3:30 
p.m. 

6:30-Midnight 

TeL 838988 




AUTHENTIC/* 

CHINESHi * 
CUISINE 
elegant 
colorful atmosphere 
moderate prices 

shemiunuiel .060250 
(closed on mondaysi 


Furnished 8i unfurnished 
apartments & villas for rent 
in West Amman area. 

CALL SOHA 
Rental Dept 687821/22 


/ CHEN’S v 
CHINESE 
RESTAURANT 

Mecca Street. Yarmouk 
Engineers' Housing 
Estate, near Kilo 
Supermarket 

Mongolian Barbequefbr 
Lunch Friday only 
Tel: 818214 

Come and taste our 
specialities 

Open daily 12:00 - 3:30 

p.m. 

v 6:30 -Midnight > 


STUDIO HAIG 

Professional Quality in 
I Hour Servich 
Develop your colour film at 
our shop and ger:- 

* JUMBO pfroto 
sf» 30% imrgmr 

* Frmm •nimrgm- 

n — a t 20 m 30 


Shmetsani - Opp. Grindlays 
Bank. Phone: 604042 
Swefieh tel: 823891 
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Amman’s 

/exclusive gift shop 
Italian shoes, 
leather goods, 
perfumes,!ighters / 
watches,pens, 
silverware, 
porcelain, 
•crystalware etc. 

Shmeisanl - Grindlays Bank Bldg 
Tel. 669 457 
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FIRST CLASS INDIAN 


Special Executive Luncheons 

Take away service 
available 

Open Daily 12.30-&30 pm 
7.30-11 .30 pm 

After the Philadelphia Hotel 

Towards 3rd circle 


Teh659519 559520 
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T In.' Regency Puktce Hold 

PRESS 

CENTER 

Facilities 


The First Class Hotel in 
Amman that has a 
Kitchenette in every 
room...! 
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Amman -Tel 668193 
P.O.' Box 9403 - Fax 602434 
Telex 23888 DAROTL JO 

Ideal Residence For 
Exnatrlates and 
Businessmen 
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Soviet Union’s Berezhnaya beats 
Germany’s Drechsler in long jump 


SEVILLE, Spain (AP) — 
Soviet jumpe r Larisa Berezhnaya 
upset German world record bol- 
der Heike Drechsler Saturday to 
win the women’s long jump title 
at the World Indoor Athletics 
Qiampjonshaps. 

Dredhster’s second round leap 
of 6.82 metres looked set to win 
the gold until Berezhnaya, who 
won the bronze medal two years 
ago in Budapest, stretched to 
6,84 in tbe Last but one round. 

In tbe last round Drechsler 
went for one final attempt to take 
the tide but lost her stride pattern 
just yards from the board and 
managed only 6.68. 

Romania’s Marieta Ben placed 
third with a leap of 6.74, ahead of 
another Soviet competitor, Inessa 
Kravets, who managed 6.71 with 
her last jump. 

Dredbsler’s silver was file first 
medal won by a unified Germany 
in an international track competi- 
tion. although the 26-year-old 
sprinter-jumper, whose world 
mark is 7.37 metres, was 
favoured to get die gold. 

Another world record holder, 
Meriene Ottey, overcame a loss is 
tbe 60 metres by enrismg into file 
semifinals of the 200 metres 
Saturday. 

Tbe Jamaican raced against 
just two other runnera became of 
withdrawal. Another, Cisse 
Macnmaissata of Guinea, was dis- 
qualified for nimmig oat of her 
lane. 

Despite the lack of competi- 
tion. Ottey ran the second fattest 
qualifying time, 23.30 seconds. 

The fastest was Germany’s 
Andrea Thomas with 22.95. 
Another German, Grit Brener, 
; od her heat in 23.49. 

Soviet sprinter Irina 
•Sergeyeva, who beat Ottey in the 
r 0 metres on Friday, also won her 
h«sM, in 23.35 seconds. 

Oftey was unbeaten in 73 pre- 
vious races going bade 18 months 
c.-:fore Friday’s loss. 

In the men’s races, Britain’s 
Linford Christie, who won the 
oil-metre silver medal behind 
American Andie Cason Friday, 
wjlsed into the semifinals of the 
2)0 metres. Hzs time, 21.35 
seconds, was only seventh fastest. 

Bulgaria’s Nikolay Antonov 
-/is the only runner to beat 21 
f.'jonds, docking 20.95. 

Americans Thomas Je ffe r son 
:-c Daron Council also made it 


to the semifinals. The final is 
Sunday. 

American hurdler Greg Foster 
was the fastest qualifier in file 
60-metre heats as he bid to erase 
the memory of Indianapolis 1987. 

At Ins only other appearance 
in the championships, file 32- 
year-old hurdler collided with 
Canadian Mark McKoy in the 
In&anapolis final and the two 
crashed to the ground, leaving 
another American, Tome Camp- 
bell to race to victory. 

In Saturday’s heats, Foster 
cruised to victory in the second 
race in 7.52 seconds. 

McKoy, running in the first 
heat, was second fastest qualifier 
for the semifinals later Saturday 
with 7.58. Another American, 
Jack Fierce, also made it to the 
semifinals by winning in 7.62. 

In the women’s 60-metre hur- 
dles, world record holder Liudmi- 
la NarazhOenko of the Soviet 
Union won her beat in 8.00 
seconds, but her time was beaten 
by two French runners. 

Ann Pique rean and Monique 
Ewanje-Epee both won their 
heats in 7.98 seconds. 

Id field events, there was dis- 
appointment for American in- 
door champion Charles Simp- 
kins, who made three no jumps 
and failed to make tbe final Sun- 
day. 

Lending qualifier was Soviet 
jumper Igor Lapshin with a leap 
of 16.31 metres. 

On Friday’s opening day, 
sprint star Ben Johnson was 
beaten in file 60-metre finals. 

Canadian Johnson, returning 
to competitive action after a two- 
year suspension for taking ster- 
•ods, foiled even to get a medal. 
The gold went to Cason, 21. 

Cason, who also beat Johnson 
at Los Angeles in the Canadian’s 
second comeback race, did it again 
by darting to victory in 6.54. 

He was the fastest man through 
the heats and semifinals and 
proved die foimbook right. 

Johnson started well but could 
not find the surge of power in the 
opening 20 yards. 

The Canadian. 29, had an early 
lead bat Britain’s Linford Christ- 
ie powered past him in the middle 
of die race. 

Then came Cason, who found 
ttie acceleration in file second 
hatf of the race and dipped late to 
snatch the gold from Christie, 


Alesi takes provisional 
sole at U.S. Grand Prix 


PHOENIX (AP) — - Jean Alesi, 
making his first start for Ferrari, 
took the provisional pole from 
the McLaren-Honda of defcnefing 
race and series champion Ayrton 
Senna in tbe opening round of 
qualifying Friday for Sunday’s 
season-opening U.S. Grand Pine. 

Senna, the best qualifier in 
Formula One history, appeared 
to have the top spot locked up 
with a lap nearly a full second 
foster than fan bitter rival and 
Alesi’s Ferrari teammate, Alain 
Pros* of France. 

But tbe 26-year-old Alesi, a 
Frenchman who surprised every- 
one here last year by leading most 
of the Formula One race in an 
underpowered Tfynell-Ford until 
the Brazilian Senna was ride to 
catch and pass him came up with 
his fast lap on his final trip around 
the newly configured downtown 
street circuit. 

Alesi was clocked in 1-n iim rte, 
23.519-seconds, translating to 
99.656 mph (160381 kph). Sen- 
na’s tune was 1:23.530, with Frost 
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BRILLIANT JUNIORS 


North-South vulnerable. South 
deals. 

NORTH 

*43 

9 K J 854 
C* J92 

* 6 3 2 

WEST EAST 

*972 * K Q 10 8 5 

9Q9763 9 M2 

0- Void 0 Q 8 S 3 

* K9754 * Q J 

SOUTH 
,* A 64 
9 A 

0 A K 10 7 6 4 

* A 10 8 

The bidding: 

South West North East 
24 2 NT 3 9 Pass 

3 NT Pass Pass Pas 
Opening lead: Five Of * 

Norway, led by a fine young tal- 
ent in 20-year-old Gen* Hdgemo, 
won the 1990 European Junior 
Championship held in Neumunster, 
V'esl Germany. Israel finished a dis- 
tant second. Hdgemo won the bril- 
liancy prize for this effort as South 
gainst Finland. 

South’s two-dub opening was ar- 
tificial and facing, and West’s two- 
iio-trump overcall showed an 
undisclosed two-suiter. The rest of 
the auction was normal. Note that 


South displayed fine judgment in 
selecting three no trump as the final 
contract, rather than looking for an 
11-trick contract in diamonds, 

wWch had no play as the cards lay. 

West led a low club to East's 
jack. Declarer held up the ace one 
round, but took it when East wood- 
eniy continued with the queen. (East 
should have shifted to a high spade.) 
Declarer now had nine tricks if the 
queen of diamonds was guarded no 
more than once, but the auction 
made that unlikely. So declarer 
chose to come to nine tricks via five 
diamonds, two hearts and two black 
aces. 

To accomplish that, declarer 
needed to force an entry to dummy, 
so at trick three Hdgemo cashed the 
ace of hearts and then led a low 
diamond to the nine! Now South 
could not be stopped from getting to 
the table with the jack of diamonds 
to cash the king of hearts, and then 
return to his hand to cash the rest of 
his tricks. 

To cash even one high diamond 
first would have led to defeat. When 
declarer then concedes a trick to the 
queen of diamonds. East could shift 
to the king of spades and continue 
the suit if necessary. Declarer would 
then other have to give up his entry 
to the king of hearts or be shut out 
of his band. 


who had 6.55. 

“I thought my first part of the 
race was poor but there was 
outstanding acceleration in tbe 
middle part of tbe race and I 
finished well,” Cason said. 

“It was a business trip to come 
here, to perform well, stay in 
fbens and win a medal,” Cason 
said. “Fortunately it was a gold 

medal.” 

Nigeria's Grido Imoh docked 
6.60 ahead of Johnson who man- 
aged 6.61. 

“The power was not there,” 
said Johnson, who was hoping to 
replace the Olympic gold that was 
taken away with an indoor gold 
for keeps. 

“We have been trying to put 
filings together in the last three or 
four races but there is more work 
to do,” Johnson said. 

“When I get going in the out- 
door season things will be diffe- 
rent,” said die Canadian, who 
plans to challenge Olympic titlist 
Carl Lewis and Leroy Burrell, fire 
world’s fastest man indoors and 
outdoors over the past year, at 
the World Championships in 
Tokyo. 

Cason is one of Johnson’s fans 
and he paid credit to the Cana- 
dian. 

“He’s an outstanding competi- 
tor and had to come off 28 
months of chaos and mental 
anguish,” said Cason, refeuiog to 
Johnson’s suspension and drag? 
controversy. 

“He finished fourth here after 


trying to pot filings together and 
his indoor performances have 
been incredible. He shows the 
true heart of an athlete.” 

Ottey breezed through her beat 
and semifinals and was set for a 
showdown with Germany’s out- 
door 100 and 200-metre Euro- 
pean Champion Katrin Krabbe. 

But along came Sergeyeva, a 
Soviet who had run the previous 
fastest time this year, 7.03. 

While Ottey had an unsteady 
start, the Soviet exploded from 
the blocks and raced away in 7.02, 
also a championship record. 

Ottey, unbeaten outdoors and 
indoors for a year and a half, 
docked 7.08 and Cuba’s Tiliana 
Allan in 7.12. 

The only other gold medal pre- 
sented Friday went to Switzer- 
land's Werner Guentboer, the 
outdoor world champion who 
won fiie shot with a heave of 
21.17 metres. 

Austria’s Klaus Bodemnueller 
gained tbe silver with a put of 
20.42 and American Ron Backes 
heaved 20.06 to collect the 
bronze. 

Tbe American 1, 600-mctre re- 
lay team docked the second fas- 
test timft ever in the heats. 

The quartet of Andrew Bal- 
mon, chip Jenkins, Antonio 
McKay and WfiHe Smith breezed 
into the final by docking 3 mi- 
nutes 05_53. Tbe world record is 
3:05.21 by another American 
team at Glasgow, Scotland, in 
March 1989. 


staying third at 121.507. 

Several turns were altered and 
the track shortened by about a 
tenth of a mile to 2.312 (3.720 
kilometres) doe to construction in 
tbe crowded downtown area. As 
expected, the circuit is foster fins 
season, with 23 drivers foster than 
Austrian Gerhard Berg’s 1990 
record-setting pole lap of 
128.661 (151-211) in a McLaren- 
Honda. 

To earn his first Formula One 
pole, Alesi will have to hold off 
two-time series champion. Senna, 
three-time Formula One cham- 
pion Prost and the rest of file top 
contenders in another 60-minnte 
qualifying session Saturday. 

Riccardo Patrese of Italy was 
fo u rt h Friday at 1:21.726 in a 
WQKams-Renault, followed by 
EmanoeUe Pirro of France at 
1:21. 876 in a Dallara Judd. Pirro 

was one of four drivers who made 
ft into the regular qualifying pro- 
cess by leading a 60-minnte pre- 
qualifying session that opened the 
weekend action Friday morning. 


INDIAN WELLS, California (R) 
— Top seed Stefan Edberg of 
Sweden survived a strong chal- 
lenge from American Michael 
Chang to advance with an excit- 
ing 1-6 6-2 7-6 quarter-finals vic- 
tory at fiie $1 millio n Champions 
Cup Tennis Tournament. 

In the semifinals, Edberg wul 
meet third-seeded Guy Forget of 
France. Forget, who has not 
dropped a set yet this week, 
belted 11 aces in beating Amer- 
ican Scott Davis 7-5 6-1. 

Tbe other semifinal will have 
American Jim Courier, tbe 16th 
seed, against llth-seeded 
Michael Stich of Germany. 

Edberg, the defending cham- 
pion, escaped 0-40 and five break 
points in all on his serve at 4-4 in 
the final set with a little hick and 
a lot of his trademark aggressive 
tennis. 

n«ng hit a backhand return in 
the net on the first break point 
and overbit a lob on the second, 
and Edberg unleashed forehand 
winners to save the next two. On 
Chang’s fifth op po rtuni ty, he dril- 
led a backhand return wide. 

Chang then squandered a 40-15 
lead on his serve in the 12th 
game, as Edberg outrallied 
Chang to bring fire game to deuce 
before finally dosing out the 
match when Chang netted a back- 
hand passing shoe on fiie second 


Muten’Jeff 


match point 

The ninth-seeded Chang, rank- 
ed 13th in die world, admitted 
that he squandered chances 
against the top-ranked Edberg 
but called the match a “lesson”. 

*T had Mm down in the third 
set, but after the first set is where 
I let him back in. I had a set and a 
break. I wasn't going out and 
trying to win it 1 was just waiting 
for bun to lose it. It slipped away 
more than once,” Chang said. 

Courier, who ousted second- 
seeded Andre Agassi in the third 
round, overwhelmed seventh- 
seeded Spaniard Emilio Sanchez 
6-2 6-2, while Stich used his big 
serve to post a 64) 2-6 64 win 
over American Richey Reneberg. 

Tbe tournament began with 
eight of tbe world’s top 10 players 
but only two of them, Ecfoerg and 
Forget, are among the final four. 

Cornier, 26th in tbe world, has 
played some of the best tennis of 
his career over the past four days, 
frustrating his higher-ranked 
opponents with a combination of 
blistering first serves and a 
p owerf u l, yet cautious, baseline 
game. 

“I used to go out and hit for fiie 
corners. If the balls hit tbe lines, I 
won. If they went two indies out, 
I lost. Now, Tm trying to play 
more intelligently, ami it’s paying 
off,” Courier said. 


THEY St# THAT THE FJR5T THING A WOMAN 
NOTICES ABOUT A MAN is his EYES... 


Graf reaches semis 
at Slims of Florida 


Edberg beats Chang in 
Champions Cup quarterfinals 


BOCA RATON, Florida (Agen- 
cies) — Steffi Graf, seeking to 
mid a slump that has cost her the 
No. I ranking, won a title that has 
eluded her since last November 
— scmifinalist. 

Graf, eliminated in the quar- 
terfinals of her two previous 
tournaments this year, beat 
Meredith McGrath 6-3, 6-1 to 
advance to the semifinals m file 
Virginia Slims of Florida. 

The top-seeded German will 
play No. 8 Nathalie Tauziat, the 
lone surprising entry in fiie final 
four. Tauziat beat a gimpy Mary 
Joe Fernandez, file No. 3 seed, 
6-1, 7-5. 

The other bracket will pit 14- 
year-old Jennifer Capriati, the 
No. 4 seed, against No. 2 Gab- 
riels Sabatini. Capriati won her 
quarterfinals match against 
Claudia Porwik 6-1, 64, and 
Sabatini beat Regina Rajchrtova 
6 - 2 , 6 - 2 . 

Capriati readied last year’s fin- 
als in her professional debut be- 
fore losing to Sabatini. 

Grafs record streak of 186 
•weeks at No. 1 wifi end Monday, 
when she is replaced in the rank- 
ings by Monica Seles. But after 
foiling behind 3-2, 10-15, die was 
dominant against the 16tb-seeded 
McGrath. 

“Fd tike to say she’s playing 
very well,” McGrath said. “Be- 
cause if she’s playing bad. I'm in a 
lot of trouble.” 

Graf credited herself with a 
“solid performance” and said she 
knew McGrath would be unable 

to m ai nt ai n her initial high level 
of play. When asked about the 
recent misfortune in quarterfinals 
matches, Graf responded with a 
baffled look. 

“It didn’t really have anything 
to do with tonight’s match,” she 
said. “It didn't come into my 
mind at all.” 

Tanziat, seeded eighth and 
ranked 17th, fired seven aces, 
against the fifth-ranked Fernan- 
dez, who was slowed by a 
sprained left ankle she injured in 
practice Thursday. Fernandez is 
the highest-ranked player that the 
23-year-old Tanziat has defeated. 

“I beat her in December during 
an exhibition (in France), and I 
said, ‘why not this time?”’ 
Tauziat said. “She was a little bit 
injured, but I drink I played a 
good match.” 

The Frenchwoman has yet to 
win a set in 12 matches against 
Graf. 

“IT1 have to go to the net and 
take my chances,” Tanziat said. 
“I have nothing to lose.” 

Tliat was tbe case for Capriati a 
year ago when she lost to Sabatini 
in the finals, 64. 7-5. Then, 
Capriati was an unranked 13- 
year-old and Sahatini was fiie top 
seed. 

“There was much more press- 
ure then (on me) than tins year,” 
Sabatini said. “Much more.” 

Now, a Capriati victory 
wouldn’t be a shock — after all, 
she’s fiie No. 4 seed. 

“Maybe people will be expect- 
ing more,” Capriati said, “and 
there’ll be a tittle more pressure. 
But I don’t really fed it at all.” 


For Capriati, less than her best 
was more than enough against 
Porwik. Capriati lost three ser- 
vice games to Porwik, had no 
service winners and double- 
faulted four times in a two-game 
span. 

“I wasn’t happy at all with my 
serve,” Capriati said. 

But Porwik, who also was 
beaten by Capriati in last yearns 
tournament, lost her serve six 
times. 

“If you are to make a tight 
match but of it, yon have to play 
your best,” Porwick said. M I 
didn’t do fiat today. She had to 
play just bra normal game. She 
didn't do anything special.” 

Rajchrtova started well but 
quickly faded against Sab a ti n i, 
who has lost only 11 games in fiie 
tournament. 

“My game is at a very good 
level," Sabatini said. “I need now 
to have a tough match to test how 
Tm really playing.” 

Capriati, unfit a long earring 
with a peace sign dangting from 
her left earlobe, says she is not 
making a political statement. 

“It’s not political,” said Cap- 
riati, of the 1960s-styled earring. 
“It’s the in’ firing. I want peace 
— it’s cod.” 

Capriati is one of the sharing 
stars of the women’s interna ti o n al 
tennis circuit but she’s still just a 
Irid — she won’t even turn 15 
years old until March 29. 

• Capriati, however, is no-stran- 
ger to the grown-up world of 
professional tennis. 

This week’s Virginia Stims of 
Florida event marks her first 
anniversary as a professional. 

Easy success, however, may 
soon be over for Capriati, accord- 
ing to some of her fellow-players. 

A player’s second year on tour 
is often a frustrating experience 
bringing about the so-called 
^sophomore jinx'. 

“Now people expect much 
more of her,” said Steffi Graf, 
fiie do minan t force in women’s i 
tennis the past three years, 

“But, I think she hag the men- 
tal stre ng t h and the right people 
around her, so she’ll be all right. 
She has so much potential.” 

Gigi Fernandez, Capriati’s 
doubles partner this week, said 
the second year can be a difficult 
time. 

. “Being in your sophomore year 
is always hard 'for everybody,” 
said Fernandez, who said Cap- 
riati was not playing as well as last 
•year. “I firink she’ll feel the press- 
ure because it happens to every- 
one. She might be the exception 
but I doubt it” 

Capriati said she is aware peo- 
ple are expecting her to falter, 
,but is totally unconcerned. 

“Maybe, tbeTHmow me bet- 
ter,” said Capriati, acknowledg- 
ing that opponents have studied 
her game. “TbeyTl know how to 
play me better. But m just go in, 
play my best and try not to think 
about it” 

Basically a basdiner, Capriati 
is working with former touring 
pro Tom Gnllikson to expand her 
game and develop a serve-and- 
vofley attack . 
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FORECAST FOR SUNDAY MARCH 1A. 1999 

By Thomas S. Pierson, Astrologer, CarroB FUgNer Foundation 


GENERAL TENDENCIES: A 
good day to enjoy through social 
activities and to plan a well round- 
ed course of action for the weeks 
ahead. Take time to show your 
affection to your household and 
dose associates. 

ARIES: (March 21 to Apifl 19) 
You certainly are under very be- 
ni g n and happy inftimrtt from 
earty today so make a point to get 
out in the soda] whirl and impress 
att persons. 

TAURUS: (April 20 to May 20) 
Many private interests are excel- 
lent for yon now and h is a very 
good time for some happy roman- 
tic expression and for pleasing ail 
about you. 

GEMINI: (May 21 to Jane 21) 
Now you are able to get together 
with friends and acquaintance* and 
to get their good wishes in almost 
any direction that you wish to go 
in. 

MOON CHILDREN: (June 22 to 
Jnfy 21) Whatever you wish in the 
world of outside activity can be 
yoms so show your talents and 
your respect for bigwigs and prom- 
inent persons. 

LEO: (July 22 to August 21) Be 
alert to those new openin gs that 
are now anting that give you the 
chance to enjoy yourself and to 
make bjg headway towards out 
your talents. 

VIRGO: (August 22 to Se p te mb e r 
22) This is your time to show that 
you are tbe ooe who does attend to 
your obligations in a scrupulous 
and p ainttaking fashion and fay 
doing so you gain much backing. 


I jb b A? (S e pte m ber 23 to October 
22) Entertain associates at some 
attractive place for in so domgyon 
find you gain considerable admira- 
tion from them aod get them to go 
along with your new plan. 

SCORPIO: (October 23 to Novem- 
ber 21) Enthusiastically get «t your 
project and add some colour and 
charm to your environment 
whether it be at home, an office, 

officially or wherever. 
SAGITTARIUS: (November 22 to 
December 21) You awaken with a 
most happy feeling of wellbei ng if 
you are firing in accord with yow 
planetary positio n and can enjoy 
whatever comes up. 
CAPRICORN: (December 22 to 
Jammy 20) You need to entertain 
or do something to have more 
charm and co mf ort and colour at 
your residence now so be sure to 
do so without delay. 

AQUARIUS: (January 21 to Febru- 
ary 19) You are positively brilliant 
today and not a moment should be 
lost so go out on the town and get 
allies to what you want the most. 

PISCES: (February 20 to March 
20) Money can now flow into your 
pocket or bank account by the 
ideas you get now espetiafiy those 
arising from entertainment or 
adornment. 

Today’s ehfld: If your child were 
bora today she or be shares a great 
deal of wisdom and understanding 
with those who reach out to them 
for assistance. Haring a t en de n c y 
to forget themselves in asritting 
others is a double-sided sword if 
they neglect their own needs and 
family mem b e rs in the process. 


THE BETTER HALF 


By Harris 



“To lower my duck-cluck choles- 
terol, I’ve been cluck eating a 
duck-duck lot of duck chicken.” 


Uriscrambte these four JianUaa 
onala tt ui lu ea ch s qu i BO . to farm 
four ordinary words. 


THAT SCRAMBLED WORD GAME 
9 by Henri Amok] and Bob Lee 

f \ This okf thing T 

I \ Is Meriting I 

i \ smoothly now I 


YAHND 


NEFEC 


FLUW\L 


DELOON 


WHAT THAT 
PUMFWA&. 


Now arrange the circled fatten to 
form the surprise answer, as sug- 
gested by the above cartoon. 


Yesterday's 


(Answers Monday) 

Juntas: BANAL GABLE INDUCT GARBLE 
Answer ^fne^>eopte make “points" by being tWa— 


THE Daily Crossword by Virginia L ’ 


?-X3f-Yo 




ACROSS 
1 Mahatma 
5 Mid-morning? 
10 Savoir-faire 

14 Strong as — 

15 Hi on Hilo 

16 Confident 

17 Putt 

18 Armet part 

19 Town on the 
Thames 

20 In 

22 Bio fact 
24 G-man 

26 Flip 

27 Pinpoint 
31 Chalk talk 

35 Blue-pencil 

36 Comfy 

38 — Dawn 
Chong 

39 Cutting 

40 Gordey's 
victim 

41 Berra 

42 <3r. letter 

43 Fuzzed 

44 Toughie 

45 Millinery Hem 
47 Base lor a 

typist 
49 Whirl 

51 Brail or vang 

52 Out of the 
woods 

56 Plain 

60 Give — on 
the back 

61 Skylit halls 

63 Inter — 

64 Red deer 

65 Actress 
Palmer 

65 Autocrat 

67 Confederate 

68 Scoff 

69 Take home 

DOWN 

1 Chronicle 

2 Scl. course 

3 Gee whiz! 

4 Advocate 

5 Bar 

6 Wallach 

7 Snack 

B Not give — 



' tWO Tribuna Uwfla Sanieea, Inc. 
AtfJBgMs Rscanva 


9 SA monkey 

10 Fly 

11 Wheels 

12 Gloat 

13 Athens' slate: 
abbr. 

21 Domestic 
23 Make out 
25 "Over There" 
composer 

27 Cook up 

28 D-Day beach 

29 Rate 

30 Direction 

32 Jagged 

33 Evasive 

34 Some are 
apparent 

37 City kingpin 

40 Spar and 
spinel 

41 Part of a'span 48 Goat coat 

43 Willingly 50 Admit 

44 Gourd 52 Funny 

48 Sitting — (in . syllables 

* flood S3 Glrasol 

position) 54 Soil 


s Pattis Seta* 


UL3UU □□□ga gijgu 
□uuu □uumj unau 
yu □□ nu a □ □ ij Hu Li y g 
cjgh uaun uangnu 
oaaay ggagaug 
□□□□□□ gagg 
□Lilian aagg tiaau 
□u □ □ a □ y □□ □ ii yaTiri 
□udb ouqd □□aag 
□!!□□ □□□□□□ 
□□□aaua ggaaa 
□uogaQ a uaa gag 
□□□uuDagucjcjuaug 
qpgg uuauu ggal 
□Baa □□□□□ DElcin 
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jjapan may let U.S. 
jface risk of currency 
loss on Gulf aid 


TOKYO (R) — Japan does not 
plan to increase its contribution 
to die U.S.-led Gulf war effort 
from 1.17 trillion yes despite the 
recent rise of die dollar against 
the' yen, vice finance minister 
Masarai Kogayn said Friday. 

; "“It is up to the rec i pients to 
decide when and what amounts to 
ponvert into their own curren- 
cies,” Kogayn told a news confer- 
ence. 

; Japan pabmed to value its $9 
billion Gulf contribution at 1.17 
trillion yen, based on the 130.00- 
?ea Tate for the dollar on Feb. 19 
when parliament's lower boose 
passed a supplementary budget to 
fond the aid. 

* But the dollar's climb to 
around 13630 yen, Friday's dos- 
ing rate, means that if Japan 
fransferred 1.17 trillion yen now 
the contribution would be ottiy 
about $ 8.6 billion. 

* If the doQar keeps on rising, as 
many market analysts say it will 
because of optimism about a U.S. 
economic rebound, the value of 
Japan's Gulf co n trib u tion will 
keep falling. 

i Asked if he thought the United 
States would complain about a 
shortfall, Kogayn said: “The U.S. 
may just have to understand." 

1 The yen total*, included in a 
special supplementary budget, 
has already been already passed 
by. parliament, he said. 

| Finance Minister Ryu taro 
Hashimoto has made no secret of 
}ris discomfort about the dollar's 
recent strength. 

•; This week, he said repeatedly 
fhat he doubted the current level 
of the dollar against the yen 
accurately reflected economic 
fundamentals in the United 
States and Japan, and said be was 
|mhappy with recent fluctuations 
in the foreign exchange market. 
| The U.S. government is be- 
lieved by dealers in Tokyo to 
have made it clear it expects $9 
billion from Japan regardless of 
the exchange rate. Japan has 


already decided all foe funds mil 
be transferred in yen. 

Dealers sajd they expect a flur- 
ry of dollar “talk-down” state- 
ments from Japanese financial 
authorities in coming days, and 
possibly some from U.S. Federal 
Reserve officals who may be 
working with Japanese author- 
ities to help foe transfer. 

Dealers have also reported 
rumours that the Bank of Japan 
may have been “checking rates” 
in world foreign exchange mar- 
kets. 

Rate-checking, when a central 
bank asks commercial banks to 
quote buy and sell levels, is wide- 
ly feared as a markets. 

“Financial authorities have 
been quick to express their un- 
happiness with the dollar’s recent 
gains,” said Tosbrio Yoshioka, 
customer dealer at Citibank. 

Japanes government officials 
are now negotiating the conver- 
sion with the Gulf Cooperation 
Council (GCC), the or ganisation 
that manages the Golf peace fund 
and through which Japan will 
funnel its Gulf c on tribu t ion. 

Government sources said they 
hope to decide the terms of the 
conversion to dollars by the mid- 
dle of next week. 

The GCC comprises Sandia 
Arabia, Kuwait, Bahrain, Qatar, 
the United Arab Emirates and 
Oman. 

Because ‘Japan has decided to 
transfer its Gulf aid in yen, fore- 
ign exchange risk will remain an 
issue for the United States after 
foe transfer is made, dealers said. 

Central bank watchers have 
said the United States and Japan 
may agree to immediately ex- 
change at least part of the treas- 
ury's yen for dollars in an account 
the bank maintains at the Federal 
Reserve Board (FRB). 

That would reduce the FRB’s 
foreign exchange risk and dam- 
pen the impact from converting 
more than one trifficm ye yen the 
open market. 


Fed acts to push 
interest rates lower 

WASHDNmW'^P) eadi 

Fede ral "RfesKrVe*’ (Fed) actc dyri- far is an 


WASIBNGTON rf ^\P) 

Fede ral "Rbs^TVe^CFed) acte d 
day to push interest rates lower. 

: The central bank added extra 
reserves to the banking system in 
a move that was widely inter- 
preted by economists as a signal 
that the central bank had 
embarked on another round of 
credit easing.^ 

1 Economists said' they believed 
foe Fed’s new target for' a -key 
interest rate, die federal funds - 
rate, was six per cent, down 0.25 
per cent from the old target. 

- The federal funds rate, the 


important bellwether of Fed in- 
tentions. The Fed can control the 
rate by other adding or draining 
cash from the banking system. 

“We thought the funds rate 
have to be nudged down a little 
more to get us out of this reces- 
sion, but we were surprised that 
they acted as quickly as they 
did,” said Dana Sorrentino, an 
economist at Citibank. 

The fends rate was cut to 635 
per cent from 6.75 per cent on 
Feb. 1. 


AMMAN EXCHANGE SATES 


Saturday, March 9, 1991 
Central Bank official rates 



Buy 

Sd 

French franc 

1253 

126.1 

U.S. dollar 

670.0 

674.0 

Japanese yen (for 100) 

490.0 

492-9 




Dufoh guilder 

378.7 

381.0 

Pound Sleeting 

1249.2 

1256.7 

Swedish crown 

116.0 

116.7 

Deutschenmik 

4264 

429.5 

TtaKan Era (for 100) 

57.1 

5JA 

Swiss franc 

489-3 

492.2 

Belgian franc (for 10) 

2073 

208-5 
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Kuwaiti oil minister World Bank enters new phase 
W nppr Stem r ° le as ® ar * )er Conable steps down 

m u me as m war I WASHINGTON (R) — The The bank now has 149 mem- when the ch&llenees before the The verv ooor of J 


MINA ABDULLAH, Kuwait 
(R) — The United States, Britain 
and France may get a greater say 
in OPEC’s policy decisions be- 
cause of their success in foe Gulf 
war, Kuwait’s oil minister said 
Saturday. 

Rasheed A1 Amiri told reporters 
die Western allies had proved 
their friendship for his oil- 
producing state and added: 

“They must have a say in pro- 
tecting their interests.” 

Asked if this meant they would 
have more influence with OPEC 
(Organisation of Petroleum Ex- 
porting Countries), Amiri said: 
“I think so.” 

Amiri, inspecting damage at 
the giant Kuwait National Pet- 
roleum Company refinery which 
was bombed by Iraqi forces dar- 
ing their retreat from Kuwait, 
said it would be a long time 
before Kowiat would export oil 
once again. 

“We are importing products ... 
petrol and butane to meet local 
needs. We will be forced to con- 
tinue to import,” he said. 

He said refinery repair would 
have to wait while the oil industry 
dealt with its number one priority 
— putting out hundreds of on 
well fires that are eating up as 
much as six mfltiqn barrels a day 
of Kuwait's oil reserves. 

He said Kuwait had no inten- 
tion of giving up the 03 produc- 
tion quota assigned to it by 
OPEC. 

“We will keep our quota and 
ask other Gulf states to produce 
on our behalf,” he said. 

Kuwait was producing 13 mil- 
lion barrels a day of crude oD 
before Iraq sent its army in on 
Angl 2. 

Amiri said the Kuwaitis were 
already talking to ofl officials in 
Saudi Arabia and the United 


ofl for foe petrol stations Kuwait 
operates in Europe. 

“Rebuilding Kuwait will take a 
huge amount of money and to get 
this money we must sell our oil," 
he said. Compensation from Iraq, 
in line with United Nations re- 
solutions, would help turn his 
country’s oil spiggot back on, the 
minister said. 

Kuwait’s ambassador to Japan 
said Friday resumption of crude 
ofl production in Kuwait will take 
months, not weeks, even though 
iris the most accessible on earth. 

Abdul Aziz A1 Sharikh told 
journalists the production process 
in Kuwait was as simple as dig- 
ging a hole, and that there was oil 
in areas which had not been set 
alight by the Iraqi army. 

‘*801 it will be months, not 
weeks,” he said. Resumption of 
production of petrochemical pro- 
ducts would take even longer. 

Sharikh said the cost of a three- 
month emergency plan to restore 
basic services in Kuwait would be 
$1 bflUon. All the contracts for 
'this had already been awarded. 

A second plan for total recon- 
struction would take more than 
five years and cost tens of billions 
of dollars. Priority in contracts 
would go to companies from na- 
tions that sent soldiers to take 
part in the liberation of Kuwiat, 
be said. 

Sharikh said be expected 
Japanese firms were also likely to 
win contracts in view of the size 
of foe reconstruction task and the 
dose economic ties between the 
two countries built up over the 
past 40 years. 

To finance reconstruction, 
Kuwait might have to borrow or 
sell some of its overseas assets, 
but would not do so on a large 
scale. Kuwait was a long-term, 
strategic investor and the rebuild- 


WASHINGTON (R) — The 
World Bank, formed in the ashes 
of World War II, is getting a new 
leader at a time when Gulf war 
reconstruction. Eastern Europe 
and other problems are present- 
ing foe lending agency with a host 
of challenges. 

Bank President Barber Con- 
able has decided to return to 
private life and the White House 
is sponsoring New York banker 
Lewis Preston to replace him as 
officials are assessing the econo-, 
mic impact of the Gulf war. 

At the same time, the new 
economic landscape of Eastern 
Europe and a proposal for Mos- 
cow to be granted a special rela- 
tionship with the bank and the 
International Monetary Fund 
(IMF) add new challenges for the 
Washington-based institution. 

“The bank has not had such a 
fell plate in years,” said one 
official, adding: “The future 
could be increasingly difficult.” 

The bank, formally titled the 
International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, was 
founded at the Bretton Woods 
economic conference of 1944 pri- 
marily to finance the reconstruc- 
tion of Europe. 


The bank now has 149 mem- 
bers and works closely with foe 
IMF to provide long-term, low- 
interest loans for industrial pro- 
jects in developing countries. 

Conable, a former member of 
foe U.S. Congress, has made 
changes during his five-year tenure 
that will make it easier for Pre- 
ston. 

“The institution is on excellent 
financial footing and this should 
help Preston tremendously,” said 
one former bank official'. 

Conable, who will leave in 
September, completed a divisive 
but badly needed reorganisation 
of the bank that some officials 
describe as the most far-reaching 
ever carried out at a multilateral 
financial institution. The reorga- 
nisation has made the bank more 
responsive and more flexible in 
dealing with its member coun- 
tries, bank sources said. 

Preston worked all his life for 
the J.P. Morgan and Co. banking 
bouse and was its chairman and 
chief executive officer from 1980 
to 1989. 

In a statement, he said: “I am 
excited to be nominated as presi- 
dent of the World Bank at a time 


bank have never 1 been greater.” 

‘‘While prospects for bilateral 
fending from major countries are 
limited because of fiscal res- 
traints, Eastern Europe and foe 
developing world have growing 
needs,” he pointed. out. 

Assets the tall, softly-spoken 
Preston brings to foe World Bank 
include an extensive knowledge 
of the international debt crisis 
and long international experience 
in general. 

“He really knows everybody 
and how things work,” said one 
banking source. “If there is going 
to be trouble in the world finan- 
cial system, there is nobody bet- 
ter for foe job.” 

The list of problems awaiting 
Preston is daunting. 

Eastern Europe, including the 
Soviet Union, will undoubtedly 
continue, in fits and starts, its 
move towards a market system as 
foe World Bank and others help 
guide it. 

The Latin American debt crisis 
continues to stalk policy-makers 
and many countries in the region 
face difficult times as they try to 
reform their economies. 


British Airways cuts services 


Arab Emirates about providing mg would »«k« a long time. 


LONDON (R) — British Air- 
ways (B.A.) PLC, struggling with 
recession and the effects of foe 
Gulf war, said Friday it was with- 
drawing services to five destina- 
tions! 

B.A. said it would not resume 
its already suspended flights to 
Stockholm and Barcelona from 
London's Gatwick Airport. 

A company statement said 
B.A. would also discontinue its 
service from Gatwick to Banjul 
and Freetown in West Africa on 
May 19 and flights to Karachi in 


Pakistan on April 1. 

The airline said it woud con- 
tinue to serve Barcelona and 
Stockholm from London's main 
airport, Heathrow, and it would 
still fly from Gatwick to foe 
P akistani capital, Islamabad. 

B.A.’s flights between London 
and Bermuda will be cut to four 
per week from six. 

“The route cuts are a regrett- 
able but inevitable consequence 
of the ongoing recession and the 
Gulf war on air trasport and 
tourism,” a B.A. spokesman 


said. 

Earlier this year, foe airline 
announced foe withdrawal of ser- 
vices to Ireland and the Bahamas 
and flights between Gatwick and 
Amsterdam. Tbe closure of the 
Bahamas service has been 
brought forward to April 14 from 
June 1. 

Services to Bahrain resumed 
Friday and to Tel Aviv Saturday. 
Flights to both cities were sus- 
pended during the Gulf war be- 
cause of high insurance charges 
and a drop in passenger demand. 


U.S. unemployment worsens 


WASHINGTON (Agencies) — 
The U.S. unemployment rate 
surged to 63 per cent in Febru- 
ary, the third consecutive month- 
ly rise, the Labour Department 
said Friday. 

, - higher 

monthly' incr^aaersimmx 1986 -and 
-shewed’ that -ths^rwotsion wqs 
still severely disrupting the eco- 
nomy. In January unemployment 
was 6.2 per cent. 

Payroll jobs outside die farm 
sector continued to decline steep- 
ly with 184,000 positions lost in 
February, compared with 233,000 
lost in foe previous month. 

The jobless data, providing foe 
first reading of U.S. performance 
in February, confirmed that many 
parts of the economy remained 
weak. Tbe country has been in 
recession, defined as six months 
of declining output, since late last 
year. 

The manufacturing sector, 
which has shed about one million 
jobs in the past two years, again 
was tbe hardest bit in February, 
losing 127,000 jobs after a 79,000 
decline the previous month. De- 
troit carmakers continued to lay 
off workers, which also hurt other 
transportation equipment sec- 
tors. 

Retailers, facing dire sales fi- 
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gores and bankruptcies in recent 
months, pruned their workforce 
in February by 69,000 employees.. 
This loss accounted for much of 
the shrinkage in the service- 
producing sector — the largest 
-sector of the economy and consf- . 
dered vital to its health. ' 


ers, whose confidence plum- 
meted to a 10-year low in January 
with foe outbreak of the Gulf war 
and confirmation of a recession. 

Consumer spending accounts 
for two-thirds of the nation's eco- 
nomic. activity . 1 Gorisnnier credit 
boirftnff 6 f* lfftns ‘ ex- 


Canada’s unemployment 
jumps above 10 per cent 


^"Despite ‘the •grim employment i 6 ept , ffiortgages 1 nnd ? home-equity 

news, many analysts are hoping loans/'**'"' 

that the economy is near its bot- Ct ~, ..... M 


tom and that tbe swift end to the 
Gulf war will stimulate an early 
recovery in consumer and busi- 
ness confidence. 

Many economists expect the 
jobless rate to peak around 6.9 
per cent before recovering. 

Meanwhile, the twin traumas 
of war and recession not only 
slashed American consumers’ 
spending in January but also 
sharply curbed their appetite for 
new debt to finance the purch- 
ases. 

A government report showed 
that consumer installment debt, 
which seldom declines, plunged 
at an annual rate of four per cent 
in January, the steepest drop 
since a five per cent annualised 
decline four years ago. 

The report followed earlier 
accounts showing a significant 
cutback in spending by consum- 
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Still, analysts believe anecdotal 
evidence indicates that weakness 
in some areas of the economy has 
been bottoming out recently. 

Federal Reserve (Fed)* chair- 
man Alan Greenspan told Con- 
gress Wednesday that following 
foe end of the Gulf war, customer 
traffic picked up in real estate 
offices and auto showrooms, rais- 
ing “the possibility that stronger 
consumer demand may be emerg- 
ing.” 

But that demand was not in 
evidence in January. 

The Commerce Department 
reported earlier that consumer 
spending fell 0.6 per cent, its 
biggest drop since a 13 per cent 
decline in January 1987. It also 
said retail sales were down 0.9 
per cent, including the second 
consecutive 1.1 per cent monthly 
drop in automobDe sales. 

The Fed said consumer install- ! 
meat debt fell by a seasonally 
adjusted $ 2.11 billion following a 
revised 0.6 per cent decline in : 
December. 


OTTAWA (R) — Canada's un- 
employment rate rocketed to 103 
per cent in February, the highest 
level ; since October 1985, and 
-economists said foe number of 
jobless people wfl] rise farther. 
*»» Statistics Canada, a 'govern - 5 
ment agency, released figures Fri- 
day showing that unemployment 
rose by 78,000 in February to 
1399,000. 

Economists expect no tur- 
nround in the jobless rate until 
interest rates drop, giving the 
recession-hit economy a boost, 
and tbe Canadian dollar 
weakens, stimulating exports. 
Tough international comeptition 
is hobbling the Canadian corpo- 
rate sector, analysts said. 

“A combination of slowing in- 
vestment and job losses has cut 
back on consumption expendi- 
tures, and that exacerbates unem- 
ployment,” said Michael Brad- 
field, an economist at Dalhousie 
University in Halifax, Nova Sco- 
tia. 

The jump is foe largest month- 
ly increase of the current reces- 
sion, which started last April, and 
the number of unemployed is 43 
per cent higher than in March 
1990 when foe upward trend be- 
gan, the government agency said. 

“I would see it climbing before 
the end of the recession to 103 or 
11 per cent,” said Richard 
Beaulieu, treasurer of the 


Laurentian Bank of Canada. 

Unemployment jumped by 
56,000 in Ontario, Canada’s rich- 
est fuid most populous -probipce , 
while it. rose. by only 6,000 each.in 
British Columbia and Quebec. 

High federal -and- previa da! - 
government deficits, the central 
bank's tough monetary policy and 
a slide in corporate profits have 
boosted unemployment, said 
Surinder Sun, chief economist 
with the London Life Insurance 
Co.. 

“It’s a bir of a vise grip we are 
faced with,” be said. “Our fore- 
casts show unemployment peak- 
ing at around 10.6 per cent and 
declining slowly,” he said. 

Statistics Canada said declines 
were seen in the manufacturing, 
trade and communications sec- 
tors. 

Economists say the job losses 
rival those of the 1981-82 reces- 
sion. 

“We expect the recession to be 
most severe in Quebec and 
Ontario where most of the manu- 
facturing base of Canada lies,” 
Beaulieu said. 

“The turnaround will come , 
when the minister of finance and 
governor of foe Bank of Canada 
abandon their target of zero infla- , 
tion or very low inflation rates 
and accept the fact that we can 
live with some inflation ,’ 1 Brad- 1 
field said. 


The very poor of Africa seem 
to face an almost hopeless econo- 
mic situation that few believe can 
be ameliorated without radical 
changes- 

“There is every prospect there 
will be more poverty in the world 
In the year 2000 than there is 
now,” said one official. 

Preston will face a complex 
situation in the Gulf region as he 
guides the bank in whatever role 
emerges for it in reconstruction. 
Many believe it will take years to 
make good the devastation 
caused by the conflict and the 
bank may serve as a clearing 
bouse for development funds. 

Iraq and foe countries allied 
against it are all members of the 
bank and Preston will be forced 
to walk a fine line to avoid 
charges that the institution has 
been politicised by the United 
States. 

“It would be tragic if the bank 
became a political tool of the 
victors in foe conflict,” said one 
source. But those familiar with 
Preston's style said this was un- 
likely. 

“He is used to going his own 
way,” said one official. 

Air France 

suspends 

short-time 

working 

strategy 

PARIS (R) — State-owned Air 
France said Friday it was sus- 
pending plans to introduce short- 
time working from April 1 be- 
cause of better prospects for the 
airline industry since the end of 
foe Gulf war. 

But it said it was keeping other 
cost-cutting measures to be intro- 
duced to offset the drop in traffic 
since the end of last year due to 
foe. Gulf crisis. These include a 
wage freeze, early retirement- for 
200 management staff and shed- 
<tiag.£taff who have reached the 
endjiOf .short-term contracts. 

Air-France workers have been 
: taking-action in-ati attempt to get 
the company to rescind the 
emerge ncy m easures. 

The CFDT trade union said 
there had been stoppages at both 
Paris airports, Roissy and Orly, 
as well as foe Air France head- 
quarters this week, and it was 
toying to organise further action 
ahead of a meeting between man- 
agement and worker representa- 
tives on March 19. 

“These sizeable losses which 
have resulted from the recent 
events cannot be offset without 
these very regorous measures 
which are indispensable to the 
maintenance of bte company's 
competitiveness," the French flag 
carrier said. 

But it said it would need all its 
staff working full time to meet an 
anticipated pick-up in air traffic. 

“The way foe international 
situation is evolving is giving rise 
to conditions which are again 
favourable to the development of 
air traffic... in this context. Air 
France has decided to relaunch its 
programme of flights for foe 
spring and summer,” it said, 
adding it would be resuming pub- 
licity campaigns. 
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Air Europe, I LG seek protection, 
regulators act to stop trading 
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LONDON (R) — Britain’s Civil 
Aviation Authority (CAA) 
issued notices to suspend operat- 
ing licences held by troubled In- 
ternational Leisure Group (ILG), 
Britain's second largest travel 
Gnu and owner of leading inde- 
pendent airline Air Eorope. 

“The matter of most immedi- 
ate importance is foe position of 
passengers ... we have issued 
notices,” CAA spokesman 
Bjrnce Hales-Dutton told Ren- 
ters late Friday. 

Earlier, a British high court 
appointed administrative receiv- 
ers to all five major subsidiaries 
of the ILG Group, including Air 
Europe, threatening the biggest 
collapse of a British travel com- 


pany since 1982 when Laker Air- 
ways went under. 

Debt-laden ILG sought protec- 
tion from creditors after running 
out of cash. 

It made losses of £50 million 
($93 million) in the three months 
to end January adding to total 
liabilities of £480 million ($896 
million), administrators KPMG 
Feat Marwick Mclintock said. 

Earlier, many of Air Europe’s 
37 aircraft were seized as banks, 
led by Citibank N.A., rushed to 
protect themselves before the 
group could reach the courts. 

The airline, winch employs 
2,000 people and carried 33 mil- 
lion passengers last year, was 
forced to cancel all flights Friday, 
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causing chaos at airports across 
Europe. 

ILG's fortunes have been hit 
by the Gulf crisis, recession and 
the collapse this week of major 
Swiss shareholder OMNI Hold- 
ing A.G. 

A last gasp injection of £40 
million ($75 million) from 
OMNI, just days ago had already 
been spent, the administrators 
said. 

Emergency folks with ILG’s . 
bankers failed as OMNI itself 
applied for protection from its 
creditors. 

The administrators acted 
quickly late Friday to sell ILG’s 
49 per cent stake in Germany's 
NFD Luftverkehra A.G. — one 
of four stakes in independent 
European carriers — to giant 
store chain Karstadt A.G. 

But they said they faced a race 
against time to save foe group. 

“There is a relatively limited 


window of opportunity ... we are 
not talking in terms of months,” 
administrator Phil Wallace told a 
news conference. 

ILG companies, which include' 
foe Intasun and Club 18-30 tour 
operators, hold about 20 per cent 
of the British market and foe. 
receivers said earlier they hoped 
to continue trading. 

But Catherine Leach, spokes- 
woman for the Tour Operators 
Study Group (TOSG) said: 
“They are not in a position to 
trade.” 

Hie TOSG, which operates an 
industry compensation scheme, 
said it was calling in ILG’s £633 
million ($119 million) bond and 
would arrange for holidaymakers 
to be brought home over foe next 
few days. 

The CAA decision formally 
gives ILG three days to respond 
before the tour operator licences 
are revoked. 
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Moscow’s proposed union treaty 
highlights human rights respect 


MOSCOW (AP) — Respect for 
human rights would become the 
"most important principle'’ uni- 
fying the IS Soviet republics 
under a draft union treaty pub- 
lished Friday. 

The proposed treaty, die corner- 
stone of President Mikhail Gor- 
bachev's efforts to hold the coun- 
try together, has been tentatively 
approved by eight of the 15 re- 
publics, but is opposed by six 
others. 

Yer the document appears un- 
likely to satisfy demands for 
sovereignty that have been made 
by many of the republics, includ- 
ing Georgia and the Baltic states 
of Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia. 

While the draft treaty makes 
some concessions, it says the cen- 
tral government will retain con- 
trol over the armed forces, fore- 
ign policy, the national budget, 
foreign trade, law enforcement, 
space research and communica- 
tions. 

In other areas, the draft treaty 
calls for direct election of the 
president, and a limit of two 
consecutive five-year terms. 

Currently, the 2350-member 
Congress of People's Deputies 
elects the president, and there is 


no limit on terms of office. 

With its publication by the 
Soviet News Agency TASS, the 
draft formally was sent by Gor- 
bachev to the parliaments of the 
republics “for further considera- 
tion.” No process or timetable for 
its adoption and signing has been 
set. 

The treaty enshrines many of 
the reforms chat Gorbachev has 
made since assuming power in 
1985, including freedom of reli- 
gion and observance of civil 
rights. 

It says the republics "recognise 
that the most important principle 
is respect for human rights in 
accordance with universally rec- 
ognised norms of international 
law." 

The draft was released only 
days ahead of a March 17 nation- 
wide referendum on whether to 
preserve the union. Gorbachev 
has ordered the voting to take 
place in all republics, but several 
have refused to cooperate. 

On the sensitive question of 
how much power republics 
should have, the proposed treaty 
contains some concessions, 
guaranteeing republics a share of 
hard currency earnings from sales 


of gold and mineral resources, 
and allowing them to establish 
direct diplomatic ties with foreign 
countries. 

But it skirts many of the key 
questions dividing Gorbachev 
and his chief political rival, Boris 
Yeltsin, president of the Russian 


the Ukraine, Kazakhstan, Uzbe- 
kistan, Turkmenia, Kirgizia, Tad- 
zhikistan and Byelorussia. 

The six republics that have 
refused to participate in drafting 
the treaty axe Latvia, Lithuania, 
Estonia, Georgia, Armenia and 
Moldavia. A seventh, Azerbai- 


Federation, the largest of the jan. has accepted some but not all 
republics. of the treaty’s provisions. 

It does not specify, for exam- The treaty outlines the Soviet 
pie, how tax revenues and own- governmental structure without 


ership of natural resources will be 
shared between tbe republics and 
the central government. 


any mention of the Congress of 
People's Deputies, which pre- 
sumably would be eliminated- It 


It says the central government calls for retention of tbe smaller, 
and the republics will work standing legislature, the Supreme 
together to establish a unified Soviet. 


"strategy for socio-economic de- 
velopment" and will jointly run 


Tbe Congress of People's De- 
puties is elected by a complicated 


the country’s financial, energy combination of direct citizens' 
and transportation systems. But it votes and votes by organisations. 


does not spell out how disagree- 
ments will be settled. 

Yeltsin has said the treaty 


According to the draft, the 
treaty would become the basis of 
a new constitution, to be adopted 


should give control of most of the by a Congress of Representatives 
economy to the republics, leaving from the member republics, 
the national government in The treaty says republics bave 
charge of only defence, railways a right to leave the union follow- 


and energy. * 


mg procedures set by the mem- 


Despite Yeltsin's qualms, the bers of the union. But it does not 
Russian Republic has tentatively specify what those procedures 
agreed to tbe draft, along with would be. 


Thai junta frees former premier 


Fighting 
breaks out 


BANGKOK (R)' — Former Thai mander and rival of the present said. /"\| 

Prime Minister Chatichai high command, to the post of Smiling and looking in good L/l v/ul\0 L/ l 

Choonhavan and his deputy pre- deputy defence minister that gave health, he said he had gone jog- - 

mier were released from military the generals the final push to ging every day and was treated /’’vr’ 1 * QUO f\T 

custody Saturday, two weeks af- launch their Feb. 23 coup, after well. vl 


ter the elected government was 
overthrown in a military coup. 


mouths of tension. 

As troops seized government 


Chatichai told reporters be was- buildings in tbe capital, Chatichai 
giving up politics and might retire and Arthit were taken at gun- 


to Switzerland. But the man 
whose political motto used to be 
“no problem" still faces a corrup- 
tion investigation. 

Chatichai left for home from 
the air force headquarters where 
he had been detained. Earlier, 
be had breakfast with coup lead- 
er General Sunthom Kongsom- 
pong and Anand Panyacharun, 
who was installed by the military 
junta as caretaker premier last 
week. 

"I'm going home to rest. As for 
my future, I am giving up my 
political career and washing my 
hands of politics," Chatichai said. 

Ex-Deputy Prime Minister 
Arthit Kamlang-Ek was released 
a few hours later. 

It was Chatichai' s appointment 
of Arthit. a one-time army corn- 


point from the plane that was to 
have flown them north to Chiang 
Mai where Arthit was to have 
been sworn in by the king. 

The military high command 
said it was ted up with tbe ram- 
pant corruption of officials and 
politicians. 

The junta imposed martial law 
and has pledged to restore demo- 
cratic rule by tbe end of the year 
and has installed a cabinet largely 
made up of civilian technocrats. 

Chatichai, flanked by Anand 
and Sunthorn when he spoke at 
air force headquarters, praised 
the new government as good and 
capable. 

“I tried to sort out the coun- 
try's problems through democra- 
tic means. Maybe this govern- 
ment can son it another way,” he 


He said he had quit the lead- 
ership of his Chat Thai Party. 
Chatichai said he had no definite 
plans yet but might go to Switzer- 
land, where be had a home. 

Chatichai beads a list of about 
25 ex-ministers and officials 
under Investigation for corrup- 
tion. The military junta has 
ordered his assets frozen while a 
special corruption committee 
probes whether any were unlaw- 
fully gained. 

Chatichai, known for his 
fondness for good cigars, Scotch 
whisky and the nightlife, amassed 
a fortune before he became pre- 
mier through business interests 

Several Western governments 
and the Amnesty International 
human rights organisation had 


demanded the release of Cha- eluded the murder of at least 
tichai, who became Thailand's three candidates or activists and 
first democratically elected pre^ tiie destruction by arson of the 
mier in more than a decade when only major newspaper that reg- 
he assumed power in 1988. wiariy included the leftist rebel 


Serbian police dash with 
Belgrade protesters 


BELGRADE — Serbian police 
fired tear gas and used water 
cannon as thousands of anti- 
communist demonstrators occu- 
pied Belgrade's central square 
Saturday. 

The demonstrators were pro- 
testing against the policy of Bel- 
grade Television, which they ac- 
cused of being a tool of the 
republic’s ruling Communist Par- 
ty- 

About 5,000 demonstrators de- 
fied the tear gas, water cannon 
and baton-wielding police to 
break through a cordon and 
occupy the city's Republic 
Square. 

Communists retained power in 
free elections in Serbia in Decem- 
ber and have since maintained an 
iron grip on its media, especially 
Belgrade Television. 

The protest, the first show of 
strength since the elections, was 
organised by opposition parties to 
demand the sacking of top televi- 
sion bosses. 

Police fought fiercely with the 
demonstrators, who waved Ser- 
bian flags and yelled, "thieves, 
thieves.” Some protesters 
charged at vehicles carrying the 
water cannon and armoured per- 
sonal carriers. 

At one point, a demonstrator 
climbed on top of one of the 
vehicles and waved a Serbian 
flag. 

Police responded with a bar- 


rage of tear gas but failed to move 
the demonstrators out of the 
square, which lies between the 
National Museum and National 
Theatre. 

Police had earlier sealed off 
most of the city and banned all 
die traffic from the area around 
the square. Groups of policemen, 
heavily armed and wearing hel- 
mets. checked and searched any- 
one approaching the city centre. 

It was Belgrade's first such 
confrontation since student riots 
in 1968. 

Tanjug news agency said police 
later withdrew from the square 
and a number of people were 
seen lying on the ground. There 
was no immediate news of in- 
juries or casualties. 

Journalists at the scene said 
that after the police retreat, the 
crowd in the square swelled to 
about 30,000 people. 

In a separate development, the 
Serbian Republic cut all funding 
for Albanian-language schools in 
the restive southern province of 
Kosovo in a dispute with rebel- 
lious teachers, reports said Fri- 
day. 

Funds are being withheld from 
the high schools that instruct ab- 
out 72,000 ethnic Albanian stu- 
dents, where teachers have re- 
sisted a new official curriculum, 
said a Serbian government dis- 
patch in the Politika daily. 


ments were sent to the rundown 
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Conditions 
worsen for 
Albanian 
refugees 
in Italy 

BRINDISI, Italy (R) — The 
flight of thousands of Albanian 
refugees in the southern Italian 
port of Brindisi worsened Satur- 
day with food still scarce and the 
danger of epidemics growing, loc- 
al officials said. 

Huge crowds milled around the 
port area. Many wandered 
aimlessly around the town beg- 
ging for food while others 
camped is squalid conditions at 
local schools. 

But there was still no immedi- 
ate sign of organised help from 
central government or relief 
agencies. 

“The government has com- 
pletely underestimated this,” 
Brindisi Mayor Giuseppe Mar- 
chionna said. “It's incredible that 
they have sat there for nearly four 
days now with their arms cros- 
sed." 

About 15,000 refugees, fleeing 
economic hardship in their com- 
munist homeland, have arrived in 
Brindisi this week in a flotilla of 
dilapidated ships. 

Abont 5,000 others also 
reached Italy before them, since 
the latest exodus began about two 
weeks ago. 

Typical of their attitude was 
that of 28-year-old refugee 
Anderi Scurti. ‘Til go anywhere 
but I won't go back," he said. 

Scurti spent the night along 
with thousands of others in one of 
36 local schools biit planned to 
return to the dock area to escape 
I the smell as sanitary conditions 
worsened. 

He said there had been no food 
, provided at the school and no 
instructions on what to do. The 
only official he had seen was one 
policeman on guard outside the 
school gate overnight. 

Reporters visiting the schools 
I were continually asked for food 
and women held up their babies, 
begging for nappies. 

Sanitary conditions in the 
schools were made worse by a 
burst pipe which cut water sup- 
plies to many pans of the town, 
“Health is our worst problem," 
said Maria Grazia Collucia, 
senior aide to Brindisi Prefect 
Antonio Barrel. She said local 
authorities were preparing an 
i army camp and several holiday 
1 villages nearby to ease the over- 
crowding. 

A major problem was tbe large 
I number of children among tbe 
refugees who had apparently 
come over without their parents, 
she added. Matching lost children 
with parents was another 
headache. 

"If the army had been used in 
tins first place a lot of this would 
I never have happened," she 
I added. 

At Brindisi's regional hospital, 
the president of the local Health 
Workers’ Union said the situation 
was deteriorating. “Existing 
structures are not holding op," 
Gianpiero Pennetta added. 

Pamphlets had been issued in 

name of the Republican Albanian, urging the refugees to 
Nationalist Alliance, the gov- wash themselves and burn soiled 
eramg rightist party of President clothes to avoid the risk of hepati- 


Salvador 

elections 

SAN SALVADOR (AP) — Lef- 
tist rebels attacked the National 
Police Academy and government 
forces battled guerrillas in the 
countryside on the eve of 
weekend elections. 

Tbe New York-based human 
rights group Americas Watch 
issued a report noting tbe parti- 
cipation of “an impressively 
broad range of political parties" 
in the legislative and municpal 
races scheduled for Sunday. 

But it expressed worry about 
pre-election violence that has in- 


three candidates or activists and 
the destruction by arson of the 
only major newspaper that reg- 
ularly included the leftist rebel 

— — — perspective in El Salvador's 11- 

in year civil war. 
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Shekhar to stay on until 
India’s budget approved 


NEW DELHI (R) — India’s 
president sought Saturday to 
counter charges of favouritism by 
malting clear Chandra Shekhar, 
whose resignation as prime minis- 
ter sparked a crisis, could stay on 
so that a crucial budget is 
approved. 

President Ramaswamy Venk- 
ataraman bad been accused of 
favouring former Prime Minister 
Rajiv Gandhi after Shekhar quit 
three days ago, provoking a bat- 
tle over who should rule in the 
run-up to an early general elec- 
tion. 

But the president's office said 
Shekhar had been told he could 
stay on. 

“This is to settle any doubts, 
because many people have raised 


All parties except Congress 
have formally demanded that die 
president dissolve the Lok Sabha 
and call polls as soon as the 
interim budget and other essen- 
tial legislation is approved. 

“There is distrust," Reddy said 
in a telephone interview. “(The 
president’s) stubborn reluctance 
to indicate in so many words that 
he will dissolve parliament 
arouses our suspicion.” 

Congress lost its long hold on 
power in an inconclusive 1989 
general election. 

Politicians said early polls 

could be held at the end of May. 

But anti -Congress politicians 
said Saturday that they feared 
Gandhi might now be trying to 
revive the lop-sided alliance with 


all sorts of doubts,” a presidential Sbekbzi which lapsed in acri- 


aide said. 

Shekhar was not immediately 
available for comment. 

Gandhi, the other candidate 
for caretaker prime minister, 
emerged from a Saturday meet- 
ing with the president and denied 


mony earlier this week. 

Gandhi, with 197 Lok Sabha 
supporters, bad propped 
Shekhar's tiny Janata Dal (Social- 
ist) Party in power since Novem- 
ber. 

There are 54 Janata Dal (S) 


he had ever considered taking *,„***,* out . of 515 Lok Sabha 

office * by the back door. members, according to the latest 

The president s advice to offidaI muDtm 
Shekhar may be enough to get an « . - 

interim budget. esse“Sal re fund Stakhat- qmt afttr cemgrera 
r-Hirav walked out of the Lok Sabha, 


India's government after March 
31, through the fragmented Lok 
Sabha (lower house of parlia- 
ment). 

Hard-hit by the Golf war, India 
is critically short of foreign ex- 
change. It borrowed SI. 79 billion 
from the International Monetary 


alleging that Janata Dal (S) had 
sent two policemen to spy on 
Gandhi’s residence. 

Western diplomats, critical 
both of Gandhi's conduct and of 
anti -Congress pressure on the 
president, were loath to predict 
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and diplomats say it wants ttay hoped Venkataranran would 

another $2 billion. Polidcal insta- P°H* «* essennal votes 

bility will deter the IMF. passed. 

Senior politician Jaipal Reddy, “H* been pretty scnqmknu so 


asked whether bis anti-Congreb *»« ^plomalic source. 

Janata Dal Party would help to a t dln 8 that Venkataraman s 


ensure the interim budget was 
passed, said: “It will go through 


Monday. We don’t want to create ^ ^P 05 '^ 00 - 


advice to Shekhar was probably 
as far as he could go to reassure 


a constitutional crisis." 

But Reddy made plain that 
Venkataraman had failed to si- 
lence allegations that he has been 
giving Gandhi time to try to stave 
off polls which his Congress Party 
is unlikely to win. 

The allegations are important 


“This seems to be some sort of 
face-saving device against tbe 
rather improper suggestions of 
the opposition," the source said. 
"He can’t be seen to be bowing to 
this sort of pressure." 

Meanwhile Gandhi said he 
asked the nation's president 


in India, which prides itself on Saturday to call new elections in 
maintaining parliamentary demo- the wake of Shekhar’s resigna- 


cracy in a multi-ethnic country of tion. 


850 million people. Venkatara- 
man has described himself as "a 


Gandhi’s announcement put to 
rest fears that his Congress Party 


copy-book president,” aloof from would try to build a majority in 


party mtngue. 


parliament by wooing defectors. 


U.N. report says Burmese 
government refusing to quit 


UNITED NATIONS (AP) — A 
confidential U.N. human rights 
report criticises Burma's military 


Commissioner Sadako Ogata, 
then a professor, visited Burma in 
erly November. A copy of her 


junta for failing to turn over confidential report, obtained Fri- 


power to democratically elected 
civilian officials and for detaining 
opposition members. 

The report, by the U.N. High 
Commissioner for Refugees, 
notes tbat she was not allowed to 
inspect Burma’s prisons, so 
“numerous allegations of torture 


day by the Associated Press, 
shows that she found a repres- 
sive, dosed society, with citizens 
living in fear. 

Burma's government did not 
let Mrs. Ogata meet with U Tin 
Oo. the imprisoned chairman of 
the National League for Demo- 


and other degrading treatment”, cracy (NLD). which won the May 


of detainees could not be investi- 
gated. 

The unusually storog report led 


1990 national election, or with 
the NLD’s general secretary 
Daw Aung San Suu Kyi, who has 


the 43-nation U.N. Human been under house arrest since 
Rights Commission to vote 1989. 


things continue like this.” 


unanimously at a secret session 
Feb. 26 in Geneva to condemn 
Burma’s government. The com- 
mission's annual meeting ended 
Friday. 

Burma's military government, 
headed by Gen. Saw Maung, has 
not replied to any of the allega- 
tions in the report. The commis- 
sion voted in secret, a common 
practice in similar circumstances, 
so as not to jeopardise future 
visits by their investigtor. 


Women mark international day by noting U.N. sexism 


20 killed as Colombian 
rebel attacks intensify 


— — * j now 

which they routinely deny. ..,j. s ^ recognhed i„ ^ 

Another pohee officer said ear- roTenongh fata 
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petrol-soaked <ar tyre placed ^ 

around a mcom’s shoulders and Amnesty Interna- 
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day with marching bands, flowers 
and folk dancers, but some 
women watching the festivities in 
Moscow said they had nothing to 
celebrate, complaining of low 
pay, poor living standards, and 
the scarcity of consumer goods, 
like cosmetics. 

Secretary-General Javier Perez 
de Cuellar dedicated his message 
on Women’s Day to refugee 
women. While women every- 
where strive for equality, he said 
"none have had to do so under 
more adverse circumstances than 


budget management, and too 
often are the only bread-winner 
in the household. 

Employees and viators arriv- 
ing at U.N. headquarters Friday 
were greeted by female staffers 
passing out handbills saying that 
“International Women’s Day this 
year cannot be considered a cause 
for celebration in the United Na- 
tions." 

Their handbuli said "the other 
364 days are testimony to the 
organisation’s persistent violation 
of Article 8 of its own charter. 



Her requests to visit prisons 
and other detention centres were ! 
refused, and she appealed with ' 
authorities to allow visits by tbe 
Red Cross and other groups. | 
The National League for 
Democracy won 9) per cent of 
tbe seats in parliament in the 2990- ; 
election, but Mrs. Ogata "could ' 
not detect any preparation” on 
tbe part of the military to hand , 
over power to the elected civilian \ 
government. 


BOGOTA, Colombia (AP) — 
Colombian rebels have stepped 
up a two-month-old offensive, 
leaving seven police officers and 
13 guerrillas dead in fresh clashes 
nationwide, the Defence Ministry 
said. 

five battles were reported in 


Caracol Radio Network, ELN 
commander Manual Per« raid <* 

the rebels have accepted an offer > as- government stooges 

by the Roman CathoKc Church to “»*"* T?Sq ,1P 

mediate the conflict. mg between 1986 and 1989. 

. Residents m Alexandra said 

"We are anxious to begin a sporadic shooting continued 
dialogue with the government to throughout the morning. Police 
find political solutions to the revised their initial report of four 


Tbe necklace was a trademark tion to tbe "barbaric" treatment 
of radical attacks against blacks of women prisoners in more than 


tional used the day to (haw atten- those who have been forced to .which commands that the orga- 


regarded as -government stooges 40 nations. 

during an anti-government upris- The human rights group said 


jailers often rape women prison- 
ers, knowing that the social stig- 


sporadic shooting continued ma is so great that their victims 
throughout the morning. Police will never publicly accuse their 


the part 24 hou » Je^wn gov- probl e m of violence in CoL- dead seven had been kfl- 

emment forces and Colombia s ombia," the rebel leader said. led ^ fcast 28 wounded. 

T TSn SSJRM Perez ’ a 5fT s , h Reporters said that in one inci- 

Reyolutionaiy Arm«l For f es . of priest, was joined in Fridays deflt a man M ^ automatic 


two remaining rebel groups, the 
Revolutionary Armed Forces of 
Colombia (FARC) and tbe 
National Liberation Army 
(ELN). 

The groups declared all-out 
war on the state after the army 
bombed and captured a rebel 
jungle command post in early 
December. 

On Friday, guerrilla comman- 
ders reiterated their willingness 
to begin ceasefire talks. 

In a radio-telephone interview 
with the Associated Press and the 


interview by FARC commander weapon at police and journalists. 
Mtauel Maiulanda. In Natal provinC( ., police were 

Around 450 policemen, sol- stoodby Saturday at the coastal 


diets, rebels and civilians have 
been killed in the guerrilla offen- 
sive which began in January. 

Rebel attacks on petroleum 
installations, transport vehicles, 
hydroelectric towers and other 
targets have cost the Colombian 
economy some $500 million, offi- 
cials say. 


village of Port Shepstone, where 
22 people have been killed in 
fighting between the same groups 
this month. 


tormentors. 

Amnesty International cited 
the house arrest of Burmese 
opposition leader Aung San Suu 
Kyi, restricted since 2989, and the 
death of South African black 
lawyer Victoria Mxenge. She was 
shot in 2985, and there were 
claims of government complidty- 

Among the other nations sing- 
led out for criticism were Moroc- 
co, Peru, India, Pakistan, El Sal- 


Police said a six-year-old child vador, Syria, Chad, Mauritania, 
and an elderly man were hacked Guatemala, the Philippines, Tur- 


become refugees." 

Women constitute about three- 
fourths of the 15 million refugees 
who are under tbe care of tbe 
U.N. High commissioner for Re- 
fugees, Sadako Ogata. She is one 
of the two women heading major 
U.N. agencies. 

Dr. Nafis Sadik, the other, 
runs the U.N. Population Fund. 
She drew attention to the role 
women play in development acti- 
vities, saying they are often the 
“key to success or failure of 
development.” 

Ruling elites often see women 
only as child bearers. Dr. Sadik 
said, so they don't allocate funds 
for projects tbat would help 
women, such as family planning, 
employment and health care. 

Government fail to realise that 


^ Sodal Development and 
t Humanitarian Affairs/tascd in 

The handbills were distributed . 

by the Group on Equal Rights No l “»w*«»t-secrotarioi- 

For Women in LuSte?^ 

tions, a private organisation rcc- women m 1985. 

ognised by the United Nations In the 1980s, the General 
with offices in U.N. headquar- Assembly aked tbe U.N. Secre- 


dominance of politics in most 
countries. 

“The United Nations can only' 
do so much if don't help it,” Dr. , 
Sadik has said.' 

Only four of the 159 U.N. 
member-states have women as 
ambassadors — Liechtenstein, 
Senegal, Singapore, and Trinidad 
and Tobago. 

Of the 42 undersecretaries- 
general in the U.N. system, only 
two are women — Therese P. 
Sevigny, the head of tbe Dept, of 
Public Information, and Mar- 
garet J. Anstee, head of the 
Centre for Social Development and 
Humanitarian Affairs, based in 
Vienna. She coordinates the 
U.N.’s anti-drug activities. 

No assistant-secretaries- 
general are women, though there 
were four women in 1985. 

In the 1980s, the General 


tors. 

The United Nations has-been 
struggling for years to reach its 
own goals for hiring and promo* 
tion. Senior appointments in the 
world body are distributed geog- 
raphically , with governments re- 
commending appointees. 

Governments usually nominate 
well-liked former ambassadors. 


tariat to achieve 30 per cent 
female staffing at the professional 
level by 2990. 

But the world body fell short, 
filling 28.9 percent of tbe approx- 
imately 2^00 professional posts 
with women, and men still vastly 
outnumber women among the 
new appointments. 

The Group on Equal Rights for 
Women in the United Nations 


to death near Port Shepstone Fri- 
day with long cane knives known 
as pangas. 


key, Colombia, Sri Lanka, Chi- 
na, Chile, Ethiopia and Iran. 
The Soviet Union observed the 


employment and health care. cabinet members or officials Women in the United Nations 
Government fail to realise that ousted in a political turnover said that in the last three years, 
women are managers of the "in- whom they want to keep busy far 122 men were* recruited at the 
formal economy," contributing to away from the capital. These are -upper professional levels, as 
health care, education, family usually men, reflecting the male opposed to only 29 women. 


to only 19 women. 


Tutu hospitalised 

CAPE TOWN (R) — Desmond 
Tutu, the Anglican Archbishop 
of Southern Africa and 1984 
Nobel Peace Prize winner, has 
been admitted to hospital with a 
urinary tract infection. John 
Allen, spokesman for the 59- 
year-old cleric, said Saturday 
Tutu became Ul while visiting 
Namibia, which is part of his 
diocese. Tutu was flown home to 
Cape Town and admitted to hos- 
pital Friday. Allen said doctors 
had prescribed a period of com- 
plete rest without visitors other 
than Tutu's immediate family. 

Bush honours 
Thatcher 

WASHINGTON (AP) — Presi- 
dent George Bush has bestowed 
America's highest civilian honour 
on former Prime Minister Mar- 
garet Thatcher, calling her “one 
of the greatest leaders of our 
time." "This heroic woman made 
history move her way.” Bush said 
before presenting her with the 
Presidential Medal of Freedom. 
Bush recalled telephoning the 
prime minister to tell her that one 
ship would be allowed to proceed 
to Oman, without being stopped, 
through the allied blockade 
against Iraq. “She listened to my 
explanation, agreed with the de- 
cision. but then added these 
words of caution, words that 
guided- me through the Gulf cri- 
sis, words I’ll never forget as long 
as I'm alive." Bush told the 
White House audience* of 150. 
'"Rember. George.' she said, 
“this is no time to go wobbly."' 
said the president, as the room 
broke into laughter. “Never, ever 
will it be said that Margaret 
Thatcher went wobbly.” 

Nearly ail 
Sri Lankan women 
| harassed at work 

COLOMBO (R) — Nearly all Sri 
Lankan women are sexually 
harassed at work, according io a 
trade union study published on 
International Women’s Day. The 
study, carried out by the Confer- 
ence" of Public Service Indepen- 
dent Trade Unions among WO 
working women between the ages 
of 20 and 39. found that sexual 
harassment was greater in the 
private sector than in the public 
sector. All the women working in 
the private sector and 97 per cent 
in the public sector complained of 
sexual harassment. "The major- 
ity of women in both sectors were 
subject to remarks, jokes and 
abuse on their appearance and 
mode of dress." the study said. 
Women felt helpless and humili- 
ated when faced with sexual 
harassment, resulting in greater 
stress, tension and mental illness, 
it said. The study said most 
women would rather face this 
situation thank risk losing their 
jobs by complaining. Tbe Sri 
Lankan workforce is 56.6 per 
cent female. 

Police attacked with 
frozen kangaroo tails 

SYDNEY (R) — Australian 
police patrolling an outback high- 
way were attacked by a group of 
aborigines wielding frozen kan- 
garoo tails. The two officers were 
set upon by about 15 aborigines 
with meter long frozen kangaroo 
tails when they tried to remove an 
aborigine who was sitting in the 
middle of the Stuart Highway 
trying to commit suicide, a police 
sergeant said. “It sounds humor- 
ous. but it was quite frightening. 
The officers suffered bruises and 
cuts, but nothing serious." 
Sergeant Phil Cla pin said by tele- 
phone from Alice Springs. Clapin 
said the attack occurred near the 
small outback town of Tea Tree, 
about 200 kilometres north of 
Alice Springs. He said frozen 
kangaroo tails were shipped into 
the outback from Adelaide pri- 
marily for aboriginal consump- 
tion. “It saves them going out and 
killing the kangaroos them- 
selves," he said. 

All-women tribe 
sought in Irian Jaya 

JAKARTA (R) — Tbe. Indone- 
sian government is sending an 
expedition into the remote jung- 
les of Irian Jaya to look for a 
rumoured Amazon-like tribe, the 
Anfara News Agency said. A 
local official told the agency the 
17-member team would start off 
next week into the hinterland near 
Volita Lake, or the Lake of 
Women. The women are said to. 
kidnap members of the opposite 
sex from neighbouring tribes to 
father their children. Once they 
have served their purpose, the 
men as well as any male progeny 
are killed. The expedition team 
will take along instant noodles, 
salt, sweets and cigarettes as gifts- 
The official did not say how many 
of its members would be men. 




